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Poetry. 


A SONNET. 
[Translated from the Italian by D. G. Rosser1.} 

















I have in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair, 
The holy place through the which every- 
where 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 
Without my lady I was loth to go— 
She who has the bright face and the bright 
hair; 
Because, if she were absent, I being there, 
My pleasure would be less than naught, I 
know. 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sin ; 
I only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in that place. 


ASLEEP AND AWAKE. 


Hush! she sleeps! the maiden Alice! 
Slow has come the dim, blue dawning, 
And the rosy wine of morning 

Fills the daylight’s golden chalice. 


But it brings no sudden waking 

To that quiet, happy sleeper. 

Ah! what blessed dreams can keep her, 
While with life the air is shaking? 


Pale she lies and very quiet; 
Though the flowers are in the garden, 
Gem-bedewed, their little warden 
Lets the bees among them riot. 


Blessed dreams indeed have won her, 
Shut the door, and look thee slowly 
On the face so fair and holy; 

Heavenly peace hath gleamed upon her. 


Kneel beside her, smooth her tresses, 
Call her low, with utterance tender, 
Sweetest names that love can lend her, 

Touch her lips with softest kisses. 


Yet thy words bring no unclosing 
Of those eyes that yester even 
Shone upon thee, blue as heaven ; 

Ne’er she’ll wake from that reposing. 


Alice! Alice! little Alice! 
Life to thee was full of glory, 
Glittering, as in ancient story 
Of some charmed fairy palace. 


I am tired and disenchanted, 
Thou wert younger, fairer, stronger. 
Alice! live a litde longer! 

Pluck the flowers thy hopes have planted. 


Ah! that I instead were lying 
On thy couch, its silence greeting, 
Hushed my restless heart’s dull beating, 
All forgotten tears and sighing. 


For God knows, my little maiden, 
Only he—how very weary 
Are my feet—and sad and dreary 
Is this soul with pain o’erladen. 


Yes, God knows! and, maiden Alice, 
Sends to thee his blessed slumber. 
I, the bitterest drops must number, 

One by one, of life’s sad chalice. 





Well, what matter? since the morning 
Breaks for all—and softly blending, 
Shade and sunlight, all are ending 

In one Paradisal dawning. 

So I leave thee, Alice, sleeping. 

Tears, but not of wild repining, 

In my eyes are tremulous shining, 
Rainbowed mig:s before them creeping. 
Though thy rest more calm and still is— 

Balmy airs from heaven are straying, 

And the angel Peace is laying 
On my heart her whitest lilies. 

MARGARET LAWRENCE Pray. 








“IMPOTENT SUFFRAGE.” - 

It is something to have a new name invent- 
ed occasionally, to be used against us. It is 
the next best thing to a new argument— 
though that we despair of. Brevet Brigadier- 
General Sargent, whose patriotism can be 
more safely commended than his rhetoric, 
seems in the following rather complicated sen- 
tence to decide against Woman Suffrage, as 
being “impotent” :— 

However just it may be that women with 
property should be allowed a voice in making 
the laws; however true it may be that some 
male voters are an exception to the general 
rule of bearing arms; however difficult it may 
be for the sexes so to arrange their union that 
almost every child-bearing woman shall merge 
her life in the protection of her intended mate, 
some arm-bearing man, and make with him 
one political individual—there would seem to 
be no safety to society in impotent suffrage, 
and no profit in arraying the women of one 
section against the women of another—except 
to the milliners. The loftiest sigh of aspira- 
tion, the purest ballot, would not have deter- 
red Jefferson Davis from his mad career. 
That politician is unworthy who can be made, 
by a gentle, white-gloved pressure, or a smile, 
to surrender from the gauntleted hand of 
strength the iron scepter of a universally-vot- 
ing and arm-bearing nation, until those sweet 
millennial days when every woman is a shep- 
herdess and every man—a sheep. What 
would Miles Standish have thought of it? 


The trouble with this orator’s position is 
that it proves too much. He half admits this 
himself, when he reluctantly alludes to “some” 
male voters as “an exception to the general rule 
of bearing arms.’”? Unhappily these excep- 
tions in our older States constitute the major- 
ity; if all suffrage be impotent but that of the 
physically vigorous, then we are ruled by im- 
potent suffrage already, for the great majority 
of our voters were kept out of the late war 
either by physical inability or by moral disin- 
clination, which was worse. At any rate, they 
did not go into it. In the town where I live, 
out of some 2500 legal voters now on the lists, 
not more than 300 served in the war. The 
other 2200 are those whom the orator inci- 
dentally mentions as “exceptions.” Are they 
to disfranchise all the rest? Are the three 
hundred “veterans” to parade in arms before 
the ‘Town Hall, and prohibit the twenty-two 
hundred “exceptions” from voting? Yet this 
and this only will exclude “impotent suffrage.” 
Admit a single civilian to vote, and every wo- 
man in town has an equal natural right to 
vote also. 

The truth is that General Sargent’s is the 
old, brutal argument of Rob Roy,— 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Feudalism was more enlightened; for it did 
not exclude women because of bodily weak- 
ness only, but of alleged mental weakness as 
well. “A woman cannot serve the emperor 
or feudal lord in war, on account of the deco- 
rum of her sex; nor assist him with advice 
because of her limited intellect; nor keep his 
counsel, owing to the infirmity of her disposi- 
tion.” “C’est Uhomme ki se bast et ki con- 
seille,’ says the old feudal code, “Les Cous 
tumes de Normandie,’’ explaining why a wo- 
man could not have a grant of land. “It is 
the man who fights and who counsels.” 
Those old legislators, unlike our orator, rec- 
ognized brain as well as body. They virtually 
admitted that if woman could counsel, that 
would be a basis for her claims even if she 
could not fight. Butitison this ground of 
equal ability in counsel that she now makes 
her claim. If you make “educated suffrage” 
mean physical education alone, you at once dis- 
franchise woman, no doubt, but you also dis- 
franchise most of tle lawyers, most of the mer- 
chants, and nearly ai! of the reverend clergy ; 
and set up an aristocracy of prize-fighters, 
porters and long-shore-men. This is not the 
entertainment to which Americans are invited. 

The truth is, that General Sargent, like all 
subordinate officials, is tempted to overrate 
his own recent sphere of action. Not only in 
this age, but in all ages, cedant arma toge ; 
it is the civilian who rules on the throne or 
behind it, and who makes the = men 
his mere agents. Yonder policelaan at the 
corner looks big and formidable; he protects 
the women and overawes the boys. But away 
in some corner of the City Hall there is some 
quiet man, out of uniform, perhaps a consump- 
tive or a dyspeptic or a cripple, who can over- 





awe the burliest policeman by his authority | door, mutely pleading to be preserved, that 
as City Marshal or as Mayor. So an army is | they may not “go the way of all the earth.” 


but a larger police, and its official head is that | 
plain man at the White House who makes or 
unmakes not merely Brevet Brigadiers, but | 
Major Generals in command—who can by a | 
stroke of the pen convert the most powerful 
man of the army into the most powerless. 
Take away the occupant of the position, and | 
put in a woman, and will she become “‘impo- 
tent” because her name is Elizabeth or Maria 
Theresa? It is brains that govern the world, | 
General, and whether those brains be on the | 
throne or at the ballot-box, they will soon 
make the owner’s sex a subordinate affair. 
War is the last appeal, and happily, in the-e 
days, the rarest appeal of statesmanship. In 
the multifarious other duties that make up 
statesmanship we cannot spare the brains, the 
self-devotion and the enthusiasm of woman. 
One of the most important treaties of modern 
history—the peace of Cambray, in 1529, was 
negotiated, after previous attempts had failed, 
by two women—Margaret, aunt of Charles V.., 
and Louisa, mother of Francis I. Voltaire 
said that Christina of Sweden was the only 
sovereign of her time who maintained the 
dignity of the throne against Mazarin and 
Richelieu. There is nothing impotent in the 
statesmanship of women, when they are ad- 
mitted to exercise it; they are only impotent 
for good, when they are obliged to obtain by 
wheedling and flattery a sway that should be 


recognized, responsible and limited. 
T. W. I. 





A NEW HARVEST SONG, IN PROSE, 


Poets would sing fewer songs in praise of 
waving grain and tasseled corn, of merry har- 
vesters and harvest-moons, if they were com- 
pelled to stand for a few days by a kitchen 
stove and prepare the wherewithal to refresh 
the inner knights of the sickle. Sentiment 
flies out of the window when hungry field- 
hands come in at the door. It is said, “Who 
sows a field is a benefactor of mankind.” We 
do not wish mankind to be understood as a gen- 
eric term, for “we are free to maintain’’ that 
womankind is not benefited by any such agri- 
cultural performance. 

‘Breakfast to-morrow morning punctually 
at five,” said the mdependent, happy farmer, 
“for these are driving times. Besides, you re- 
member, 

‘Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man (a woman?) healthy, wealthy 
and wise.’’’ 

Think of a dream being rudely broken off, 
just before it reaches its climax—just before 
one gets there—just before one kisses an absent 
friend, or clasps the hands of a lover of the 
olden time! In the pear-tree by the chamber 
window, birds are singing matutinal songs, as 
if it were the most delightful habit or exercise 
in the world to rise before the sun. O, to be 
wakened by the merciless, hateful word, “Hur- 
ry!’ With one hand, refractory locks are 
thrust into a net, and perverse feet into slip- 
pers, and with groans that cannot be uttered, 
and yawns that cannot be suppressed, we take 
up a line of march to the kitchen. No more 
dainty seven o'clock breakfasts of rolls, fruit 
and cream, fit food of gods, but huge slices of 
meat, solid eatables, that Hercules’ strength 
may receive new impulse. No listening to 
morning sounds—no inhaling odorous, dewy 
airs—no loitering in arbors, or on western 
porches, to watch the silver mists roll up from 
river and yalley. The day begins with the 
harsh sounds of work and bustle, of frying, 
boiling, broiling and dish-rattling. Swift feet 
keep step to the confused noises, swift hands 
make order out of chaos, and through all the 
din one worker tried to comfort herself by re- 
peating snatches of rhyme in praise of the hus- 
bandman’s life and labor. It is useless trying 
to amuse or console the spirit, when its temple 
is toppling through sheer fatigue—useless try- 
ing to excite enthusiasm over ten quarts of 
pudding, ten pies, twice ten pounds of meat, 
and yegetables by the peck. These say, in 
plain, unrefutable language, “Man is an ani- 
mal,” and we all know that when the lordly 
creature is contemplated in this light, he is not 
one whit handsomer or more to be desired 
than Bonner’s Dexter. 

These harvest days are disenchanting. 
Whatever glamor the poet and novelist have 
spread over field and garden is dispelled, and 
the six thousand years’ old curse, “In the 
sweat of thy brow,’ &c., is painfully realized. 
It was wisdom to specify bread, for from the 
first moment ground is broken for a kernel of 
wheat, until wheat is broken in the mill, it is 
one “demnition grind.” Tillers and horses 
swear and sweat in the furrows—women scold 
and sweat in furnaces, for one and all pull all 
day, balked now and then by stones, stumps, 
babies and visitors. Norare these all the hin- 
drances. Just when the yellow grains are 
holding high carnival, fruits of every possible 


| Read? Not if you, my dear madam, are hu- 





variety enter your front door and your back 


Who can refuse the gift of immortality to a 
berry even, when one has the power to bestow 
it? We bring forth cans, glass and tin sar- 
cophagi, and in beauty and freshness the fruits 
are buried. 

This is the season for flies, bugs, millers and 
caterpillars. When the day’s feverish excite- 
ment has subsided, and your evening meal has 
been “good measure, pressed down, and run- 
ning over,” what then? Under the trees, 
large-limbed, broad-shouldered, sunburnt har- 
vesters stretch in animal content—and you? 


man. You will not light a lamp, for innumer- 
able moths are fluttering, ready to burn their 
glossy satin in the blaze. Not if you are ner- 
vous, for striped bugs are ready to knock your 
face, or sprawl helpless on their backs, their 
legs, like jugglers’, trying to catch and balance 
something. Better sit in the starlight, and 
dream of the time when the earth yielded 
spontaneously, better dreain of lilies, which 
neither toil nor spin, though you are not such 
a favored flower, better wonder and speculate 
upon the Skimpoles of the world, who ride their 
rocking-horses, and enjoy music and painting 
which the benevolent Jarndyces provide, 
though you cannot by any means become a 
Skimpole. 

We have not read “What I Know about 
Farming.” Perhaps Mr. Greeley finds a poet- 
ical side to farming. It does very well to rhap- 
sodize over the cream and fresh-laid eggs, over 
fruits and vegetables, over the sweet-breathed 
kine, knee-deep in clover, over spring chickens 
and young lamb, but she who is dairy-maid, 
kitchen-maid and maid-ofhonor translates 
farming into different language, and her trans- 
lation is painfully literal. Rhetoric will nei- 
ther skim milk nor churn, it will not dig and 
wash vegetables, it will not rise at four A. M., 
and rack its brains over “What shall I get 
these ten hungry men to eat?” The music of 
moving and reaping machines may be charm- 
ing to your city guest, but he who makes the 
music could set words to it which would destroy 
the melody. 

Statistics show that two-thirds of the women 
in lunatic asylums are wives of farmers—over- 
worked wives, whose nervous systems suc- 
cumbed after a few years of strain and tension. 
The prairie farmer, who said to Mrs. Cutler, 
“A pioneer life is powerful hard on oxen and 
women,” might have substituted farming in 
place of pioneer, and still told the truth. With- 
out adequate help, a farmer’s wife has more to 
try nerve and muscle than any other woman. 
Greater variety of work, more laborious work, 
more responsible work than comes to the 
hands of any other class of women, comes to 
hers. Her cellar is a market, both meat and 
vegetable, and she must exercise a butcher’s 
and gardener’s foresight and prudence. Butter 
and cheese and lard, etc., are the products of her 
labor, and she is directly responsible for the 
sweetness of all. Beside this work there are 
children, sewing, knitting, social and church 
duties, calling for attention, and she gives it, 
until human nature can endure no more. A 
farmer finishes his work when the day finishes, 
but his sleepless wife sews till midnight. She 
never rests who has not one or two strong, re- 
liable servants in her kitchen. Men who do 
not liberally provide help have little conception 
how many years of life are sacrificed by a sum- 
mer’s severe work. Through harvesting and 
threshing the best-officered household furnish- 
es all the work each one can well do, and she 
who stands at the head, the brain of the work 
as well as its servant, finds herself somewhat 


shattered and exhausted. 
MrriaM M. CoLe. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A blind woman runs a Newark sewing-ma- 
chine and gets eight dollars per week. 

Queen Victoria gets $2,200,000 a year sala- 
ry, and manages, by strict economy, to get 
along. 

Miss Hosmer goes to Munich on her way to 
Vienna, where she will remain a while, and 
then proceed to England. 

Miss Augusta Benard has been made post- 
mistress at West Point, and is the envy of the 
young ladies there, who would like to serve 
Smith and the other good-looking cadets with 
their letters. 

Kossuth has again entered the holy estate 
of matrimony, his wife being the daughter ofa 
Swiss gentleman. Kossuth is now sixty-nine, 
and it will be twenty years in November since 
he sailed for this country. 

Maggie Mitchell, now the wife of Mr. Pad- 
dock, a merchant, is in more than easy circum- 
stances, having some three hundred thousand 
dollars invested, and a good house in New York. 
Her little daughter, now two years old, is ap- 





The home for the working girls of New York 
city, being built by A. T. Stewart, is rapidly 
advancing, and it is said will be ready for open- 
ing in about eighteen months. It will have 
cost, when completed, $3,000,000. 

Mrs. Alice DeBaun, from New York, a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, has 
taken up her residence in Providence. Mrs. 
DeBaun isa homeopathist, and has been very 
successful in her practice in N -v York. 


Miss Annie E. Williams, four many years 
matron of the Michigan State Prison, has re- 
signed. Miss Flora Lane, of Jackson, has been 
appointed to the position, and will enter upon 
the duties of the place on the Ist of July. 


In Atlanta, Ga., 8 woman’s husband was 
killed in the Confederate service, and left as his 
widow’s only legacy a kit of shoemaker’s tools. 
She accepted the situation, and is now earning 
an honest and comfortable living with the strap 
and last. 


Antioch College was one of the very first that 
opened its doors to both sexes, and now it 
has two hundred and fifteen students, a good 
corps of professors, and a wise, genial, paternal 
President, who smiles refractory students into 
order, and makes learning asort of delightful 
pastime. 

At the recent overturnin roscog- 
gin car at the Freeport Telvoat Roms the 
gentlemen gallantly got out through the only 


car window left for egress, leaving the ladies 
to energetically shift for themselves. 


“Women have everything that they can 
want now; the best seats at table, best seats 
in the cars, men take care of them,” etc.; etc. 


Cleveland is the home of a brave woman. 
She was recently driving a market wagon, and 
the horse ran away. As soon as the woman 
saw that the horse was determined upon a 
run she got off her seat, sat in the bottom of 
the wagon, and bracing herself, kept the horse 
from the sidewalk, on which he seemed bound 
to go, and by main strength compelled the an- 
imal to stop. 

A young woman of Salt Lake, one of the 
many Misses Young, was recently spoken to 
by her father, Brigham, in reference to a pro- 
posal of marriage from a well-to-do merchant 
of that place. The young woman, with some 
degree of spunk, replied: “I have no objection 
to marrying; in fact, I should rather like todo 
so, and the more the better. I am willing to 
marry a dozen husbands if you will let me se- 
lect them myself, but I will never put up with 
a piece of a man.” 


One of the greatest institutions of the day 
is the immense Methodist camp-meeting at 
Round Lake, near Saratoga. Some fifty cot- 
tages and four hundred and fifty tents are al- 
ready up. Mrs. Wright, widow of the late 
Gov. Wright, of Indiana, has arrived, and in- 
tends to start her peculiar meetings immedi- 
ately. She is a lady of great personal attrac- 
tions and commanding intellect, thoroughly 
devoted to Christian labor. Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Knapp, of New York, are there; Mrs. K. isan 
authoress. Mrs. Wittemeyer, the authoress of 
that most beautiful melody, entitled “The Val- 
ley of Blessing,” is also there. 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage says: “Society is 
to be reconstructed on the subject of woman’s 
toil. A vast majority of those who would 
have woman industrious shut her up to a few 
kinds of work. My judgment in this matter 
is, that a woman has a right to do anything 
she can do well. There should be no depart- 
ment of merchandise, mechanism, art or sci- 
ence barred against her. If Miss Hosmer has 
a genius for sculpture, give her a chisel. If 
Rosa Bonheur has a fondness for sketching an- 
imals, let her make ‘The Horse Fair.’ If 
Miss Mitchell will study astronomy, let her 
mount the starry ladder. If Lydia will be a 
merchant, let her sell purple. If Lucretia 
Mott will preach the gospel, let her thrill with 
her womanly eloquence the Quaker meeting- 
house.” 


= 

The mother of the Rothschilds, the widow 
of old Anselm, lived to the age of fourscore and 
fifteen, the cheeriest and brightest of old wo- 
men. In the year 1830, an American traveler 
was exploring the antiquities of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. The ‘Jews’ quarter, then and now 
a specimen of the intolerable vexation to which 
the hated race was subjected for many hun- 
dred years, contained, within a narrow, ill- 
paved street, a frame building of singular neat- 
ness, upon which every improvement it would 
admit seemed to have been made. Seated in 
a large arm-chair, behind the small, diamond- 
shaped panes of glass that filled the windows 
of the structure, was a venerable lady, engaged 
in knitting astocking. She had outlived three 
generations, and yet her eye was not dim, nor 
her mind clouded. It was the ancestress of 
the Rothschilds—the mother of Meyer An- 
selm Rothschild—then eighteen years dead— 
the lineal head of the greatest commercial fam- 





propriately named Fanchon. 


ily known to the world. 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE AND WOMAN'S WAGES. | war of caste and bring the horrors of the Paris | complaint than many others. In factories | understand herself — does not comprehend 


[An Essay read to the Concord Equal Rights Asso- { 
ciation May ¥, 1870, and repeated June 20, 1871. By 
Rev. E. R. Sanborn. Published by request of the 
Association.’ 

“Civilization,” said Guizot, “is neither a 
free and just administration of private rela- 
tions, with intellectual and moral torpor, nor 
acertain degree of intellectual and religious 
development, with liberty stifled; nor a disor- | 
derly and unequal excess of liberty, generating | 
violence; nor an equal liberty of individual, 
with no general interests of public society; | 
but the perfecting of civil life, of developments, | 
progress, completing men’s relations among 
themselves.” This simple definition gives a 
clearer statement of the necessity of female 
enfranchisement than a detailed rehearsal of 
social and civil wrongs could present. It isan 
idea of the oneness of human society under | 
normal conditions. No individual is isolated | 
in interest or influence. Individual and socie- 
ty are inseparable. ‘The developments of the | 
internal man profit society, the developments | 
of society profit the internal man.” “There is 
an intimate connection,” says Whipple, “to 
the commercial man, between protection of | 
his trade and protection of all other trades, 
between manufacture, which makes his money | 
and prescribes his family’s health, and author- 
ship, which stuffs the brain of his boy.” So | 
there is the same intimate connection between | 
the classes that labor, and the classes that | 
direct labor. between capitalists who may | 
utilize labor, and artificers who may neg | 
ative all utility and bring ¢haos to all 
commerce and society. Suffrage, it is often | 
said, has no influence on labor and capital; 
they are controlled by the divine law of supply | 
anddemand. Wages depend on the necessities | 
of the laborer, and the urgencies of the capi- , 
talist: that is, a capitalist will not pay greater | 
wages than the profits of business will allow, | 
nor a greater than the scarcity of labor forces 
him to pay. When labor is plenty and the ur- 

gencies of capital few, the laborer will accept 
small wages, sooner than remainidle. In this 
argument it is assumed that labor is by na- 
ture the servant of capital. The two terms 
are merely representations of two human class- 
es, and the notion that there is a natural ser- | 
vitude of one class to another is buried in 
our civilization. Servitude is possible only by 
abuse of power. Abuse of power is possible 
only when there is unequal knowledge. “All 
revolutions,’ says DeTocqueville, “have been 
caused by inequality, the poor plundering the 
rich, or the rich ens!aving the poor.”’ It is an 
inequality of knowledge, both classes being ig- 
norant of their reciprocal relation, but one 
class knowing more of power than the other. 
It is true that the law of supply and demand 
controls all activity of labor and capital, but the 
argument founded on it, that labor is the ser- 
want of capital, considers only half the law, | 
There is no lawin the universe that is not 
constituted by a balance of opposing forces. 
There can be no continued action when any 
law is halved. The law of orbital revolution 
is by the balance of the centrifugal and the 
centripetal forces; let either of these be nulli- 
fied, and the halfness would blot out all the 
glory and majesty of the innumerable worlds 
that swing in space. So with this law. The 
demand of capital upon labor is not greater 
than the demand of labor upon capital. Capital 
is no less supply than labor. The true demand 
of labor is that capital give as wages a just por- | 
tion of its profits after providing against the 
risk and expense of business. The true de- 
mand of capital is that labor assure its success 
and safety by accepting such wages as the vi- | 
cissitudes of business can grant. Capital alone | 
is not wealth to a nation or a State, neither is | 
labor alone. The true conditions of wealth re- | 
quire both. Capital is able if labor assist; labor | 
is able if capital assist; neither is able alone. | 
When there is lawless conflict, and chaotic ha- | 
tred of each other, capital and labor both lose | 
their real power, and social and civil conditions | 
are akin to barbarism. Such is the state of | 
Spain, Mexico and France. Capital will not _ 
invest when the enormous hazard will not as- | 
sure profit, and the efforts of labor become | 
confused and futile in anarchy. 

So the reciprocal relations of labor and cap- | 
ital are primarily incident upon the equal ed- | 
ucation, and thus the equal power of both the | 
classes they represent. The labor class is the | 
most numerous and has the greatest indirect | 
influence. The capital class is the least nu- 
merous, but has the greatest direct influence. ' 
In our country the indirect influence of the | 
most numerous can be so exerted as to crush | 
the direct influence of the least numerous. 
The assurance of profit to the capitalist de- 

' pends upon the freedom granted to capital by 
the voting masses. The assurance of just 
compensation to the laborer depends upon the 
use or the abuse which capital makes of 
the freedom thus granted. But while labor 
may, by numerical! strength, restrict the free- | 
dom of capital, capital may, by withholding re- 
sources, reduce labor to the straits of starva- 
tion. Yet again, while capital may threaten 
labor with starvation, labor may force the re- | 
sources of capital to its own subsistence by nu- | 
merical power in arms.. The ignorance of its 
own power may make labor the slave of a mon- | 
eyed oligarchy as mighty and as ruinous as the | 
slave oligarchy of theoldenSouth. The abuse | 








Commune. I think this can never occur in 
our country. 
bor. It realizes the ultimate power of labor. 


It understands the force, in this instance, 


4 . 
of Henry VIIL's saying, “It is not good to stir 


a hornet’s nest.” There is not a public meas- 


ure advanced which is not publicly serutinized | 


by labor, and public injustice to the laboring 
classes can be possible only by such false 
representations as will blind credulous eyes. 


But Buckle says, “The question of wages | 


is a question of population.” That is, the 
more numerous the laborers, the cheaper 
will be the labor. Capitalists seem to act 
upon this thought recently, and into the free 
competition of our land they introduce the 
negro and Chinaman, whose less civilized and 
cheaper mode of life enables them to labor 
for smaller compensation. Now what is the 
threatened result? Why, one of three things 
either our whole laboring mass will be lowered 
to their condition, which is practical slavery 
and yearly degeneration of manhood, or the 
original laboring class among us will combine 
to crush capitalists and persecute the cheaper 
labor, or again, the original laboring class will 
force capital to be just to labor, and will edu- 
cate the lower class to their civilization. 
Statesmen see this natural course of things: 
and our Congress has considered a bill necessa- 
ry to prohibit the importation of cheap labor 
classes by contract. 

By the ballot alone labor holds the hair- 
hung sword above all the capital of America, 
and commands it more and more to do justly, 
to love mercy and to walk humbly. Observe 
how nearly the St. Crispin order of Massachu- 
setts ruined some of the shoe capitalists. 
Hoping to suppress their power, the capitalists 
carried the matter before the Legislature. The 
Legislature must do justice and force both cap- 


| ital and labor to do justice to each other, for 


the whole labor class of the State will express 
the general sense of justice in all mankind, and 
a solid combination of its voice can replace the 
whole State government and command justice 
from the halls of law. 

In this presenting the relations of capital 
and labor under the political system of the 
United States, I have shown the grandeur of 
universal suffrage as a means of enforcing jus- 
tice and perfecting men’s relations among 
themselves. The same influences, so resistless 
in man’s assistance and education, are alike 
in their result when applied to the active life 
of woman. Indeed, man—human society— 
embraces both male and female, and when the 
female labor class is subject to the same condi- 
tions as the male labor class it can expect jus- 
tice only by using the same means of enforc- 
ing it. This single idea comprehends the 
whole matter, but I wish to notice some char- 
acteristics of the opposing idea and crave your 
indulgence a little further. If the laboring 


woman be restricted by custom to a few | 


branches of labor, and the class of female la- 
bor be numerous—if in addition, this class has 
no means of forcing justice from the capital 
with which it deals, urgent necessities will 
oblige her to accept the smallest pittance 
which greedy capital will bestow for the 


| greatest amount of labor. Such is the actual 
| fact to-day; custom does restrict woman to 


such departments of labor as leave her no pos- 
sibility (except in a very few cases) of rising 
to independence by her own proficiency. This, 
it is true, is not the fault of her non-enfran- 
chisement. She may overstep the bounds of 
custom and usage if she choose, and after such 
severe and unusual ordeal as man is never sub- 
ject to, may enter professions and occupations 
now solely the pursuits of men, I say this end 
can be reached after unlooked-for changes 
without the ballot. But suppose woman the 
laborer in every sphere with man and still not a 


| possessor of the ballot, she would be destitute 


of the means of balancing justice in her labor; 
she would be the same helpless tool she now 


is, a mere “cat’s-paw to rake the chestnuts | 


from the fire.” Having no power to demand 
with force the same wages man receives, being 
still obliged to take what she can get from the 
hands of inhuman greed, entering every de- 
partment of labor with man, the inevitable re- 
sult will be to lower man’s wages in the same 
labor, or to procure for herself the same perse- 


cution which would be visited upon the cheap- , 


er labor of the negro and Chinaman. The 
usual prediction is that by the ballot, woman 


will enter and compete with man in all de-: 
My logie would show , 


partments of labor. 
that such competition would be the natural 
result of her non-enfranchisement, whereas 
had she the ballot and the customary freedom 


man enjoys to engage in any profession or oc- | 
cupation, rather than degenerating man’s la- | 
| 


bor and lowering man’s wages, she would be 
entered as an equal aud would receive the 
same wages as man. Women are free to teach 
school, but their wages do not equal man’s in 
this labor. The small number of occupations 
oper to women makes the number of female 
teachers large, and being forced to accept 
small wages for this service because they are 
women, the women are gradually crowding 
men out of our common schools as teachers. 
Anfong all the school teachers in our city, and 


there are several of them, there is only one man, | 
and he receives more than double the highest | 
female salary. Yet in comparison with gener- | 


Capital knows its interest in la- | 
| because the female labor, being under severer | 


| there are some kinds of labor, formerly done 
wholly by men, done now wholly by women, 


straits, would accept smaller compeusation | 


i than man, and man, unwilling to receive re- 
| duced wages, was furced to seek other chan- 
nels. The encroachments of women upon 
| departments of labor now oceupied by men 
} are constantly increasing, and it cannot be 
| be supposed that men will leave, one after 
| another, all his lucrative employments, be- 
cause female labor is cheaper by necessity, 
without a conflict somewhere in the social, 
political or commercial world. The influence 
of the female ballot upon the wages of female 
school teachers would be direct and powerful. 
Were the question of woman's wages in this 
instance made a ground of grievance, there is 
no manner of doubt that woman would do 
justice to her kind. 

When men talk about the natural law of 
supply and demand in this question they must 
| consider that the natural law acts naturally 
only under natural conditions. The natural 
condition of all natural activity must. be jus- 
tice. When the people are governed, are not 
themselves the governors, the conditions 
are not natural; they are not just. In Eng- 
land or France the capitalist may be the ruler, 
and there the saying of Aristotle might be of 
‘force, “If the hammer and shuttle could move 
themselves, slavery would be unnecessary.” 
But in America there is no class nor caste be- 
fore the law but the caste of sex. “Every great 
reform,’’ says Buckle, “consists, not in doing 
something new, but in undoing something old.” 
It is this old idea of caste and its degrading 
conditions which we wish to undo. I do be- 
lieve that the ballot to woman will be the up- 
heaval of our surface-crust of custom, and the 
generation of a tendency to free, unbiased and 
independent action among women. 


“These are the days of advance, 
The works of the men of mind.” 


Men talk a good deal of woman’s native no- 
bleness aud her heavenly purity, but we all 
know the truth of the Talmudic precept: 
“One must stand as well with public opinion 
as with God himself,’ and no class nor indi- 
vidual can stand equal in public opinion, i.e., 
the public voice, with all other classes or indi- 
viduals, who is deprived of equal power to com- 
mand it. 

“The revolution of England,” said Thiers, 
“bore in its womb the liberty of England; the 
revolution of France bore in its womb the lib- 
erty of the world.” For America we may say 
that equal male suffrage has borne equal priv- 
ileges to the males of every race, but equal 
universal suffrage, manhood and womanhood, 
will bear equal privileges and liberty to all hu- 
man kind. ° 

THE WOMAN QUESZION. 


| “NATURAL INDICATIONS’ —“WAYS AND 
MEANS’—"“FACT AND CONJECTURE.” 


Not only is it not true, in the sense implied 
by the writer, that “work and wages, educa- 
tion, property rights—all are subordinate to, 
| or comprehended in the one demand for fe- 
male suffrage’—but, as the most casual ob- 
server of passing events must have noticed, 
the*field of work for woman has been wonder- 
fully enlarged, her just remuneration for such 
| labor has been measurably recognized, the ne- 
| cessity for her more liberal education increas- 
| ingly acknowledged, and her property rights 
more and more respected, as a result in good 
part, at least, of the discussion—the constant 
and repeated presentation to the public—of 
the injustice of her disabilities by the advo- 
| cates of her enfranchisement, and in spite of 
|} the howling refrain, the whining, caviling, 
| and the persistent opposition of those of both 
sexes who, it would seem, please themselves 
| in believing that the present time is witness- 
| ing the millennium of woman’s condition. 
Not satisfied with accusing womankind ofan 
| innate tendency to “mendicancy,’”’ “kleptoma- 
| nia’ and with misrepresenting the Woman 
Suffrage movement, the advocates of her con- 
' tinued subjection must needs call into requisi- 
| tion their ingenuity, and draw upon a distort- 
| ed imagination to mystify and obscure the 
real merits of the issues in controversy. 

No one that I am aware of claims that the 
|! ballot in woman’s hands will inaugurate in- 





| fallibility or perfection in the enactment of 


laws, or in the administration of government; 
but that it will powerfully tend to rectify 
many little irregularities, correct very many 
discriminations aga‘nst her, and adjust very 
| many inequalities between the two sexes now 
oppressing her, no candid and well-informed 
person will deny. 


That the ballot is the only direct and efti- | 


‘cient means of impressing on government a 
| just consideration of woman’s claims in the 
matter of work and wages, education, proper- 
ty and other rights, is a proposition so nearly 
axiomatic, that I cannot conceive stupidity so 
dull as not to admit it. 

When I see in print the statements that 
“the question of natural rights is an abstract 
;one, and may be argued forever without 
changing any one’s preconceived opinion,’ 
and that “some persons even deny that there 
exists any such thing asa natural right to 
vote’—I accept the announcement as a strong 


of its power may give us the conditions of a‘ al statistics our city gives much less ground of | “natural indication’ that the writer does not 


| what natural rights are, or that, having form- 
| ed “preeonceived opinions” adverse to the 
practical application of natural rights—and 
among them the right of women to vote—she 
| endeavors to involve both herself and such of 
her readers as are willing to be misled by her 
in purposed obscurity. 

The very evident “fact” (not “conjecture’’) 

that the exercise of the elective franchise, by 
| all adult and sane subjects of laws, is the sole 
agency, the only instrumentality, the only 
“ways and means” known among citizens of a 
professedly republican government, of enforc- 
ing in that government a proper recognition 
of the wants, necessities and wishes of all— 
the physically weaker, as well as the natural. 
ly stronger—would appear to be one of those 
postulates necessarily resulting from an ad- 
inission of the truth of the universally accept- 
ed fundamental principles embraced in the 
expressed purpose of our present Constitution, 
and withal so clear and unquestionable, that 
any attempt to exhibit it in terms more intel- 
ligible would only tend to greater obscurity. 

With sach persons as call in question the 
fact “that all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of (not a part of, but 
all) the governed,” or with those who deny 
the “self-evident truth that all are entitled by 
nature to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and, as a necessary accompaniment 
of these truths embodied in our form of gov- 
ernment, to all the essential, legitimate and 
proper means requisite for maintaining, pro- 
tecting and enforcing that fact and that truth 
—I have no controversy. 

The practical question for decision is, what 
is the essential, legitimate and proper means 
by which alone free citizens can have an ef- 
fective voice, both in selecting and in control- 
ling the repositories, for the time being, of po- 
litical power, legislative and executive. 

if the opponents of Woman Suffrage will in 
gracious condescension inform us of the exist- 
ence of any other agency than the ballot by 
which all classes of citizens can peaceably en- 
force their special wants, and effectually make 
known their wishes, and compel a due respect 
for those wants and those wishes, they will 
confer on the advocates of universal suffrage 
a favor that will place the latter under a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

It is true that the fundamental principles 
just enunciated have not the binding force of 
law, but, what is of much more significance, 
they incontrovertibly denote the /Jimit, the 
scope and the purpose of all legislation. 

So far, then, from being a mere “glittering 
generality’—simply an unmeaning assertion, 
a high-sounding, abstract right—is the right of 
suffrage, it is a very vital, concrete, essential 
attribute of all free men and free women as 
weil, 

When, again, we observe the writer, before 
alluded to, so far perverting and distorting 
facts, so completely ignoring the actual condi- 
tion of women, as to plainly intimate, nay, as- 
sert, that they have already had an opportuni- 
ty of exhibiting, and have manifested, a want 
of ability, sensibly and beneficially, to exer- 
cise the privilege—right of voting; when we 
have obtruded on our notice the more than 
illogical conclusion, that “it”—the inability of 
women to vote rationally—“dismisses again to 
the domain of abstract reasoning the idea 
(opinion ?) that government and society are to 
be uplifted by the direct professional partici- 
pation of woman in politics,” and leaves it with 
the presumptive evidence against “it”—the 
very “natural indication’’ is forced upon us 
that her voluntary blindness and her per- 
verseness of moral perception (not to charac- 
terize her offending by justly harsher terms,) 
are such as to elicit our pity, as well as our 
sympathies. 

When woman shall have been invested with 
inherent rights, long, unjustly and by force 
withheld, as many years as centuries she has 
been deprived of them, we will then have 
placed before us “fact,” not ‘‘conjecture,’’ 
| from which we may be able to draw more ra- 

tional and more valuable conclusions regard- 
| ing the best “ways and means” for permanent- 
| ly improving her condition. 

It may not be amiss to add that, for the sug- 
| gestion of the subject of this essay, I am in- 
| debted mainly toa writer for the New York 
Independent of dates April 20th, and May 4th 
| and 11th, under captions quoted at the head 
| of this article. Homo, 


| 
| 
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GREAT READERS. 


“Laviny’s a great reader,” said my neighbor, 
Mrs. Peters, with an air of pride. ‘‘There ain’t 
nothin’ hardly that she don’t read. I never 
had no education, and I work so hard that if 
I take up a paper just before I go to bed—and 
that’s all the time [I get—I drop right off to 
sleep; but Laviny, she makes up for it. She 
sets up half the night porin’ over her books, 
till I tell her *twill killher. Hard? Well, yes, 
‘tis ruther hard for me to do ai! the work for 
eight of us, and I sort of hoped that Laviny 
would take to housework after she come from 
the semirary, but she don’t care fur nothin’ 
but her readin’.” 

Tawaited with some curiosity the entrance 
of the young lady, whom I hoped to interest in 
| a great subject that lay near my heart. I felt 
more curious than hopeful, fur I had seen too 











many of these great readers, and yet—if I 
could have one well-read, sensible woman- 
friend at Bumbleville my exile would be more 
tolerable. Miss Peters entered the room, and 
my faint hope fell to zero. I had known her 
all my life, only she was not always called Miss 
Peters. I had heard her called Miss Brown, 
Miss Smith—any name you liked, but always 
the same inane body, with sometimes a Gre- 
cian nose and sometimes a snub, just so many 
braids, so many curls and so many crimps, 
with huge panniers, a trailing dress, and much 
cheap jewelry. 

We entered into conversation. 

“Did she often climb the mountains that 
commanded a grand and extensive view ?” 

“No; she didn’t care for scenery; her pas- 
sion was reading.” , 

“Indeed! Had she read Buckle and Froude, 
and Lecky and Ruskin ?” 

“Never heard of such people. What queer 
names! She took all the magazines for ladies, 
and six story papers; and, had I read the 
‘ Maid of Cocheco Mountain’ ? and wasn’t the 
‘Wolfman of the Haunted Forest, or the Hero 
of the Bloody Butcher Knife,’ a sweet thing?” 

It was the oldstory. A mother toiling early 
and late that her daughter may be better edu- 
cated than herself; a superficial training; a 
smattering of philosophy, mathematics and 
history, with a little French and music, and 
the girl goes home, not to help bear the family 
burdens, but to dawdle about, tatting a little, 
crocheting a little, and reading sensational 
novels without limit; novels whose interest 
hinges on the love of a pure girl for a dissipated 
villain, who offers at the shrine of the hero- 
ine’s innocence and beauty the remains of the 
vice-eaten muscle he terms his heart. Lavin- 
ia reads, weeps, sighs and—mildews. By and 
by her prince arrives, with his waxed mustache, 
his white hands, his empty head, his cigars, 
his drunken sprees. He tells Lavinia that he 
has veen “rather too wild,” but that she can 
save him, and if she won't his ruin will lay at 
her door, Lavinia’s friends remonstrate, but 
she says firmly that she will marry the idol of 
her soul if she has to carry him home drunk 
every night. 

They marry, and soon the husband returns 
to his old fashions, and there is little of him 
but blasphemy, tobacco-smoke, and the fumes 
of liquor, Children are born feeble and 
wretched, some to escape happily into eternity 
after a short, wailing life, others to live, inher- 
iting the father’s base nature, and crushing 
slowly the weak mother’s heart by their mis- 
conduct, and people say, “Strange that some 
people are born to trouble! Lavinia was pretty, 
and she had good advantages, and was a great 
reader, but she has had a sad life.” 

Strange? There is nothing strange about it. 
The strange thing would be a happy and for- 
tunate life after sowing and watering such 
trouble-bearing seeds. 

Dear girls, the best novels ever written will 
harm you if you read nothing else. You will 
grow sentimental, morbid and self-seeking. 
Common duties will become distasteful, com- 
mon pleasures insipid, your brain will be 
flaccid, your mental tone destroyed. I believe 
that half the wretched marriages spring from 
the romantic, vapid reading of our girls. She 
who can talk sensibly of the current topics of 
the day, who can tell whether San Domingo 
is one of the Orkney Islands or not, and 
whether, on the whole, she wants it annexed ; 
who reads Spencer and Ruskin and Stuart 
Mill, doesn’t throw her life into the care of the 
first booby or reué who asks her to do so, be- 
cause it is romantic to be engaged. She con- 
siders well what marriage means for herself, 
her husband and her children, and would a 
million times rather live unwed than be 
mated to a fool or a knave. 


I have been forced to write this article be- 
cause of much observation of the literature— 
Heaven save the mark !—patronized by a large 
majority of women who read in the cars, and 
which is piled high on the shelves and center- 
tables of many homes. Iadmit that women are 
not sinners above all others, and that it may 
be better to read a silly story than a vile one— 
the Flag of our Republic than the Day’s Doings 
or Police Gazette, which I see in the hands 
of traveling men. But two mistakes never 
make a right, nor does one excuse the other. 
Stand so high above these coarse men that 
they must climb to reach you, and so, perforce, 
part with their rubbish. 

If I saw you eating bitter persimmons with 
relish, while golden oranges and exquisite 
peaches fruited in profusion on every side, I 
should wonder at your abnormal taste. But 
not more sincerely than I do at your enjoy- 
ment of tales that Crusoe on his lone island 
would have scorned to waste his time over, 
while the best thoughts of the ages await you. 

Some of the greatest interests of the human 
race are canvassed in our day: the uplifting 
of a long-enslaved race, the enfranchisement of 
one half the nation; schemes for bettering the 
condition of the poor, raising the fallen, help- 
ing the outcast; see to it that the Master hide 
not his face from you, saying, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not unto me.” 

“The Lord wants reapers; O, mount up, 

Before nigh t comes and says—‘Too late.” 
ELIZABETH CHURCHILL. 


ProvipENCceE, R, I. 
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GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE FIG-LEAF.! Finally, all these men who are toiling, run- 





(Translated from the French of Alphonse Karr, for 
the Woman's JourNaL, by Lucy Fountain.) 


Hear what a Rabbi told me:— 
“On new-born Eve Adam’s glad eyes unclose, 
And his first slumber was his last repose.” 

Woman was born; the’serpent, most cun- 
ning of animals, came near and whispered to 
her, “How beautiful you are!” Then he ad- 
vised her to eat the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. “Here,” said she, “isa gentleman whose 
frankness inspires me with confidence; it is 


plain that he does not wish to deceive me.” | 
So she plucked the fruit and gave half of it to | 


Adam. 
But Adam acted on this first occasion as he 


has acted ever since; instead of comprebend- | 


ing that as he was going to yield and obey, he 


might as well do it with a good grace, he ar- | 
gued, reasoned, refused, and finished by eat- | 


ing. 

But Eve had employed all the time of his 
hesitation in nibbling at her apple with her 
beautiful little white teeth; she had acquiged 
the knowledge of good and evil, while Adam 
was still as he was first kneaded. Therefore, 
when he made up his mind, when he had eat- 
en his half of the apple, when in his turn he 
had taken upon himself the knowledge of good 
and evil, the woman had already a quarter of 
an hour's advantage of him, and that she has 
always kept. It is this which occasious, and 
ever will occasion, our relative inferiority. 

She understood instantly, with the assistance 
of the devil, the importance otf this quarter of 
an hour, and hastened to employ it in estab- 
lishing her empire upon a solid basis. She 
inspired Adam with the idea of a costume of 
fig-leaves. The Rabbis, who know everything, 
and sometimes a good deal more, ought to 
have told us how it was made. There were 
no fashion-plates at that time, and tradition 
has failed to preserve for us any information 
upon the subject. It isa pity; all old fashions 
are coming in again, and if this one should, we 
should be quite bothered, Certain it is, that 
in saying to Adam, “My dear, you are taller 
and stronger than I; be good enough to reach 
up and pick me some of those fig-leaves,” she 
created in one moment, modesty and coquetry, 
jealousy, and the pretended superiority of mas- 
culine strength. 

From that moment the fate of both was fix- 
ed, as well as the fate of all their descendants. 
Woman preserved, and always will preserve, 
that quarter of an hour’s advantage. She 
knows everything at least a quarter of an hour 
before we do. A little boy is only an urchin, 
who thinks of nothing but his hoop, top and 
ball; a little girl is but a smaller woman. 

As for man. on the pretense that he is larg- 
er, stronger and more intelligent, he has tak- 
en from woman all the hard work of life. In- 


* deed, his strength, his courage, his whole en- 


ergies, have always been expended in the same 
manner. Eve is always saying to Adam, “My 
dear, pluck me that fig-leafy’ and Adam is 
continually damning himself in order to get 
the fig-leaf. The fig-leaf has undergone a 
good many modifications, however, since the 
first Eve. 

The fig-leaf of to-day contains at least twen- 
ty yards, because of the flounces, and Eve is 
always saying to Adam, “My dear, do get me 
that fig-leaf.’’ 

And Adan, in order to get the fig-leaf, works 
day and night, cheats, robs, murders, and 
damns himself. 

One sign of its origin, that the fig-leaf keeps 
through all its transformations, is that it fades, 
falls off, and is replaced by another leaf; only 
the first leaf, as we stil! see it on the fig-trees 
of our gardens, falls and is renewed but once 
a year, while,owing to continual progress, 
those worn now-a-days fall and have to be 
renewed every week. The new leaves grow 
upon very high, thorny and inaccessible trees. 
Adam sometimes hesitates. “It is not alone 
a mere fig-leaf that I want,” says Eve. “You 
may have noticed that I ask you for that one 
at the very top of the tree. Those on the low- 
er branches would answer the same purpose, 
and you wouldn’t risk breaking your neck. 
But I want people to say when they see me:— 
‘Look at Eve; her fig-leaf was plucked from 
the top of the highest fig-tree. Adam must 
be a very strong and a very courageous man,’ 
and allow me toadd,*‘Adam must be very fond 
of Eve.’” 

Adam replies, “That’s so,’’ and struggles 
up gratefully. 

Besides the successive modifications of the 
fig-tree, Eve has invented accessories, and 
making a skillful use of her extra quarter of 
an hour of intelligence, she presents to Adam 
the necessity of these accessories in a most 
favorable light. “My dear,” she says to him, 
“you are the strongest, you are my lord and 
master. I am proud to belong to you; I wish 
to wear a token of my servitude. Pierce my 
nose and my ears in sign of my slavery, and 
vut the links of a chain therein. Put chains 
on my arms too, to remind all eyes that I am 
only your servant.” 

Hence ear-rings and bracelets. 

Some Adams have even allowed themselves 
to be persuaded that as precious wines are 
carried in a double case, it would be prudent 
to enclose Eve in a double envelope, in two 
fig-leaves; the second is called a carriage, and 
horses are attached to it. 





| ning, elbowing, fighting killing one another— 


they are all Adams, to whom their Eves have 
said, “My dear, pick me that fig-leaf.” Now- 
| a-days, fashion admits only of leaves from the 
| Very topmost branches; consequently nearly 
| all excoriate their hands and their knees in 
| getting them, and a great many break their 
, hones. 
Brook yn, N. Y. 


Gorrespondence, — 





LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1, 1871. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—The daily papers in 
this section of the country have for the past 
| week given us much entertaining and instruc- 
tive reading in the shape of reports from the 
various college commencements. Ofthe many 
exercises which have taken place, we have been 
privileged to witness one I think of especial 
interest to the readers of the WomMAN’s Joun- 
NAL, because of its liberal position towards the 
great cause for which you are laboring. I al- 
lude to the exercises at Swarthmore College on 
Wednesday last, June 28th. This institution 
is situated lipon the Philadelphia and West 
Chester Railrvad, about ten miles from the 
former, with frequent daily communication, 
The imposing situation upon the side of a 
beautiful hii) shows great taste and an eye to 
the picturesque in those who selected this 
site. The following report, taken from the 
Philadelphia Press, gives a correct and inter- 
esting sketch of the institution buildings and 
the order of exercises :— 

It was established by the Hicksite sect of the 
Friends and one-fourth of its = ronage is from 
outside of the Friends. The building isa mas- 
sive one of five stories, constructed of Penn- 
sylvania granite, and appointed throughout, 
from dormitory, bathroom, recitation-hall, to 
parlor, kitchen, and laundry, in most refined 
and substantial taste. It is 400 feet in length 
by 100 deep, presenting two wings for the dor- 
mitories of the male and female students re- 
spectively, and a central part devoted to par- 
lor, library, public hall, &e. Especially inter- 
esting in this division of the college is a room 
devoted to Quaker antiquities, comprising por- 
traits and writings of their founders. Among 
them we noticed the treaty of William Penn, 
a picture of the treaty assembly, a letter of 
George Fox, &c. 

As a security against fire, the right and left 
wings are separated from the center by fire- 
proof connections, so to speak—iron stairway 
and doors, The dormitory is a model of neat- 
ness, sixteen by twenty feet, with accommoda- 
tions for two. The dining-hail seats four 
hundred, and constitutes, with the kitchen ar- 
rangements, a wonderful specimen of adapta- 
tion for physical culture. This department is 
under the management of the able and gentle- 
manly general superintendent, Thomas 8. 
Foulke, and evinces a most successful effort on 
his part and that of his subordinates. 

The institution is a wheel within a wheel, 
and furnishes its own laundry, gas, ice, steain, 
and cooking. The lady students have already 
a gymnasium, and one for the other sex is in 
contemplation. The cost of construction and 
furnishing has been $280,000, and what is most 
gratifying, a very small fraction remains in 
arrears, while thus far the college itself has 
been self-supporting. 

It is the design of the college to furnish an 
education, collegiate. scientific, or the modern 
linguistic, or each in parts There are two de- 

artments, the college and the preparatory, 
ut students may enter both, at option, to suit 
their proficiency. 

As has been intimated, the students are of 
both sexes, and mingle in each other's society 
at the table, recitation, and recreation, with 
the most beneficial results, according to the 
opinion of those in charge. And the ladies 
lead the classes in scholarship. The college 
numbers about three hundred. It was natu- 
ral, then, that this second commemoration day 
should call out a very large gathering from far 
and near. 

The public hall was well filled at an early 
hour for the commencement exercises, which, 
after a few remarks by Professor Magill, pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 

*Tauler,’ by John G. Whittier. A declama- 
tion by Margaret H. Carpenter, of the Sopho- 
more class. 

“How they brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” by Robert Browning. A 
declamation by Wm. Rodman Wharton, of 
class A. 

“Republics and their Faults.” An original 
essay by Phebe A. Field, of the Sophomore 
class. 

“Woman’s Rights,’’ by Wendell Phillips. A 
declamation by Susanna P. Wharton, of class 
A 


“Politeness.” Original essay by Elizabeth 
C, Miller, Sophomore class. 

“Watch on the Rhine.” Declamation, by 
Anna M, Lukens, Freshman class. 

“Painter of Seville.’ Susan Wilson. Dec- 
lamation, by Edith R. Hooper, class A. 

“What is it to bea Quaker?” Original essay, 
by L. Maria C. Pierce, Sophomore class. 

“Progress of Humanity.’ Charles Sumner. 
Declamation by George E. B. Conrow, Fresh- 
man class. 

“Robespierre aux Francais.’ A declama- 
tion by Helen Magill, of the Sophomore class. 

“The Occultation of Orion,” by Henry W. 
Longfellow. A declamation by 8. Frank Par- 
rish, of the Sophomore class. 

“Station of Woman.” An original essay, by 
Ellen H. Evaus, of the Freshman class. 

“The Duties of Students.’’ Aun original es- 
say by James Walter Pancvast, of the Sopho- 
mure class. 

It should be remarked that none of the stu- 
dents graduate yet, the institution being in its 
second year. It was not to be expected that 
the ceremonies would display graduating liter- 
ary honor, but really such a display was made 
as would do fine credit to any graduating class, 
and all distinguished themselves by some mer- 
it. 

But of unusual interest and worthy of more 
than a passing notice were the following es- 








says: “What is it to be a Quaker?” and “The 
Station of Woman.” The former, by Lydia 
Maria Child Pierce, of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
was a tribute to the self-denying labors of ear- 
ly friends, as well as a just rebuke to the nar- 
row sectarian spirit so frequently manifested 
by many religious denominations, and closing 
with a reference to the true and beautiful life 
of our venerable and much-beloved friend, Lu- 
cretia Mott. I am sure every one felt that 
your most excellent contributor would have 
no reason to be ashamed of her namesake, 
and particularly as she leads the Sophomore 
class. 

The latter essay, by Ellen H. Evans of West 
Chester, would do credit to the columns of a 
Woman’s Rights periodical. I+ claimed the 
largest liberty for all, with opportunities and 
duties limited only by capacity. It did 
not forget to urge upon her the various pro- 
fessions, naively remarking that when wo- 
men were more frequently found pleading at 
the bar an honest lawyer would not, as now, 
be such an anomaly. This lady entered about 
a year since in class B, but fromthe previous 
early training by her mother and her close ap- 
plication ane mental vigor rose rapidly through 
class A and the Freshinan class, so that she is 
now prepared to enter the Sophomore on the 
redpening of the school in September. 

The other essays had much merit, and all 
gave evidence of the advantage of increased 
opportunities in the education of young wo- 
nien and in the encouragement of original 
thought. 

The declamations were all excellent, giving 
great credit to the teacher of elocution, The 
one in French from Helen Magill, daughter of 
the Professor showed great care in her instruct 
or, as her accent was pronounced faultless. 
In view of the late learned dissertations upon 
the relative capacities of girls and boys, or men 
and women, it is well to note that in all the 
original essays in the above exercises the girls 
took the lead, while two of the most prom- 
ising students in the college are young ladies. 

8. N. E. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


CorsToNn, NEAR Bristo., Ena. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The last meeting of the 
Victoria Discussion Society, held on the 3d of 
June, was the best of the session, according to 
all accounts of outsiders, and was also very 
satisfactory to insiders, Mrs. Lewis read a 
paper on “Women of the Past, Present and Fu- 
ture,’ from which I glean the following for 
your benefit :— 

It is sometimes but a small black cloud not 
bigger than a hand, that tells the weatherwise 
electricity is forming in the skies, which will 
presently discharge its sparks right and left, 
clearing the atmosphere from impurities that 
rendered it heavy and unwholesome., Such a 
cloud is forming in our social firmament, and 
wise people, presaging the development of man 
as a social animal from his past history and 
present state, say, that by the struggles of 
one-half of human kind for recognition of 
rights not hitherto possessed, electricity is 
being formed, which, should it discharge it- 
self, will clear the social horizon of impurities 
that have gathered for centuries. 

The question of female emancipation is as 
yet in its infaney, and in order to present it as 
a full-grown child, the conditions of whose 
growth lie in the very state of our civilization, 
we must leave aside the single points, the sin- 
gle concessions asked, we must take it out of 
the circle of individualism and present it in 
the broad circumference of human develop- 
ment and its requirements. These single en- 
deavors are the sparks that are flying here and 
there, telling us that electricity and its cause 
exists, and that its natural consequence, ef- 
fect, will not be far distant. The electrical 
substance is at first discharging itself by its 
readiest mediums or conductors, the earnest 
and thinking souls of a few thinking men and 
women. . 

But even electricity is a result that must 
have been engendered by a primary cause, and 
to trace this primary cause, to find the reason, 
why, in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of Christian civilization, woman, or one- 
half of the human race, is beginning to ask 
man, or the other half of the human race, for 
a higher estimate of her existence, will be the 
task we must accomplish. 

Man is an imitative animal, society is man 
in the aggregate; when, therefore, society is 
asked to leave its old grooves, its pleasant ways 
of imitation, and take a new road, pointing to 
original courses and untried lines of direction, 
it revolts; and fearing lest it might lose by the 
change some of its agrecable sensations, it 
turns the raw ereed into ridicule as the mild- 
est remedy, and should further progress be 
made, it boldly sets its face against the inno- 
vator. 

If we go back those six thousand years of 
history to which we can give some definite pe- 
riods of reckoning, we find ourselves arrested 
by the first man and woman as “companions” ; 
this idea of their companionship is unhesitat 
ingly proclaimed. But companionship means 
“equality,” though different phases of civiliza- 
tion will give to this companionship different 
expressions. The companionship of a primi- 
tive race and a cultivated race will mean some- 
thing entirely ditferent—the principle of com- 
panionship of a cultivated race being perfect 
equality. All we have to do is to carry out 
this latter prinziple of companionship; could 
we do so in our time according to our status, I 
think the highest aspirations of women would 
be satisfied, and men would be rather aston- 
ished at what it really means. If we were 
created for plain, unvarnished, honest, upright 
companionship in social rights, we certainly 
have deviated from that honest first principle, 
and have become in a general sense the easily- 
aflected. unreliable, half-educated and often 
useless hangers-on of men. If there is any 
truth in that assertion—and during the last 
few years the best and highest-toned period- 
icals have not hesitated to say so, aud stamp 
with disapproval the woman and girl of the 


period—then that truth must be the conse- 
quence of man’s management, for till now man 
bas had all the ruling and government, barring 
such underhand female influences as might be 
emney covered with apparent male superior- 
ily. 

From this you will see that the paper was 
well written and powerfully argued. Mrs. 
Lewis went on to give due accounts of the 
women of the past, the present, and what they 
ought to be in the future. The speakers were 
numerous, so much so that several started up 
together to speak, and of course all were not 
able to be heard. The speeches were remark- 
ably good, but we missed our friend, Mrs. King, 
who was out of town at the time. 

I hear that committees are in process of 
formation in many more of the principal towns 
in England, for the promotion of Woman Suf- 
frage, and I hope to form one in Bath before 
I am many months older, with the help of our 
valued friends the Misses Ashworth, good John 

right’s nieces, 

There is to be a bazar and exhibition in 
Manchester next October in aid of the funds 
of the National Society for Woman Suffrage, 
patronized by numerous influential people. 
This is a new feature in the cause, and a good 
move, for the funds of the society will require 
replenishing in order to be ready to wage the 
war next session. 

There are several lady artists in our Royal 
Academy this year, and some of their pictures 
are very good. I think as a rule, though, that 
women have succeeded better in sculpture as 
yet, and that is a good sign, for it is supposed 
to be the more difficult art of the two. There 
is not much statuary in the Royal Academy. 
Your countrywoman, Miss Hosmer, is the 
queen of women sculptors, and it is to be hoped 
that many others will follow her good exam- 
ple. There is a good portrait of Rosa Bonheur 
in the French department of the London Inter- 
national Exhibition. She has an intellectual 
face, clear brown eyes, refined nose and mouth, 
short hair parted on, one side, and is repre- 
sented as standing with one arm over the horns 
of a bull, and with a pencil in her other hand. 
This portrait of her has been much photo- 
graphed and engraved, 

Miss Faithfull is going to give her lecture on 
“The Best Society’’ at the School of Mines, in 
connection with the Workingmen’s Club and 
Institute, in London, on Saturday, June 24th, 
and during this month and the next she is to 
give three lectures at the Salle de Lecture, 230 
Regent street, London, on “Our English Po- 
ets,” “The American Poets,’’ and “Our Prose- 

writing Poets.” No doubt they will be very 
interesting, especially as she is to intersperse 
them with readings from the different poets, 
in order that the public may judge of the sev- 
eral styles. Miss Faithfull is so eminently 
qualified to give readings that the lectures will 
be rare treats to those who are fond of and 
appreciate good poetry and good elocution. 

There is nothing much stirring in the ‘‘wo- 
man world’’ just at present. We are all rest- 
ing on our oars, so to speak, en attendant the 
fray which is to commence next year. 

Yours truly, 
ALIceE BELL LEGEyT. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


For the last twenty-five years Massachusetts 
has led the world in the production and appli- 
cation of improved inachinery in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. 


A Calcutta newspaper says that the principle 
of Darwinism was maintained five hundred 
years ago by a Mohammedan saint named 
Mahmced, who lived in a village named Gilau, 
near the Cuspian Sea. 


The largest block of marble ever quarried in 
this country has just reached New York from 
San, Francisco, for the new Central Park foun- 
tain. The slab will be 17 feet square, all cut, 
weighs 70 tons, and cost $10,000. 


The Cincinnati Commercial urges the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a “newspaper 
library” somewhere in this country, in which 
the bound annual files of at least one hundred 
leading journals shall be kept for the benefit 
of the public. 


The Second Adventists are to meet at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., this summer, to prepare for 
the end of all things earthly, which is to oc- 
cur in August. A detachment of believers of 
this sort is now leaving Mount Pleasant, lowa, 
for Battle Creek. 


The proprietor of the Clifton House, Niaga- 
ra, has been enterprising enough to lay a gas- 
pipe over the new suspension bridge to light 
his hotel with, and the Canadian authorities 
are bothering their brains to determine how 
they can levy # tax on his imported gas. 


Rosa Bonheur’s brother Auguste, who was 
reported to have been taken prisoner by the 
Versaillisis, being found fighting for the Com- 
munists, has in reality taken no partin the 
struggle, and is quietly following bis profession 
at his residence in Magny-les-Hameaux, near 
Chevreux. 


C.D. Angell, of somewhere in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil region, rejected the idea some time 
ago, that petroleum wells could be reached by 
chance, but held that they ran in belts. Act- 
ing on this theory and finding a belt, he bought 
the land along its whole length, and thus far 
has sunk 18 wells, with ouly one failure. 


A recent London letter says: Thousands of 
well-dressed, intelligent young men and wo- 
men are leaving the purts of Dublin, Derry, 
Cork and Waterford for the United States. 
The Inman line of steamers was increased 
during the month of May by the purchase of 
two ocean steamers to meet the increased de- 
mand for passage to America, and the Cunard 








vessels often leave passengers behiud. 


Lord Rosse’s telescope biings the moon 
within forty-two miles, so that objects 270 feet 
in diameter are discernible. Baer has caleu- 
lated that an instrument ten times the power 
of Rosse’s would be required to bring the 
moon within a German mile, at which dis- 
tance the body of a man can be perceived. 


Harriet Hosmer’s famous horse, ‘‘Blazon,’’ 
during the Easter races in Rome, beat in three 
Italian races, in a steeple-chase. Her jockey 
wore the American colors, and ‘‘Blazon’’ lea 
ed ditches, banks and fences in admirable 
style, coming in a long way ahead, greatly to 
the delight of American visitors in the Eter- 
nal City. 


The making of match-boxes in London is 
carried on by women and children of the poor- 
est families, in squalid cellars and dark gar- 
rets. It is almost wholly family labor, the 
highest earnings of all the members being thir- 
ty cents a day, and even this small sum is les- 
sened by the cost of materials—paste for the 
a and the hemp for tying them up in par- 
cels. 


California sends us another of its remarka- 
ble little stories through the Los Angeles News 
of the 3d instant, the same being as follows: 
“While ‘Uncle’ Billy Rubottom was engaged, 
afew days ago, in quarrying stone near the 
top of a very high hill near his residence, he 
struck a promising lead of petrified whales. 
The bones are very numerous and completely 
turned into stone. The vertebrae, particularly 
where found in great numbers, are easily rec- 
ognizable from their peculiar form. 


An earthquake, which caused the death of 
persons, occurred last month in the Isl- 
and of Bintang, the largest of the group called 
the Rhio Islands. On the southwest coast of 
this island there is a large Dutch city called 
Rhio, which is of great commercial impor- 
tance—in fact, next to Singapore, from which 
place it is distant about 50 miles. It is the 
most active and prosperous trading port in 
the Eastern Archipelago, having a population 
of between 30,000 and 40,000 peuple. 








THE WEED 
Family FE'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Sinericity, DuraBiLiry, and EvrecriveNnEss, 
in executing LianT and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS: 
THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Inevery town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 
HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mar. 4. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 


Smoked Halibut, 
Smoked Salmon, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, H-linnd Herrings,&e- 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 
DR. A. D. CRABIRE, 

Known all over New England as 


TILE SANA TOWIAN, 

has removed to his new and on rooms, 37 TRE- 
MONT St OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C. makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the blood and diseases of Wo- 


Blue Fish, 
Round Trout, 








men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JovrxAt in the past. It is read by thousands | 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they | 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JovrNaL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman’s JovrNAt, we offer the following 
splendid premiums! ° 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 
For ONE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 


the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated V'lain Dessert Spoon. 
1 . “< ” . 


, July 15, 18 








* Table Spoon. 
g« “ “ Tipped Salt Spoons. 
1 «“ “ “ “~ Mustard Spoon. i 
1 « “ “ Pickle Fork. | 


For Two new eash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
WExtra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
“ee 


1 Table Spoon. | 
2 # ad ” Salt Spoons. | 
2 se o eo Mustesd Spsene. j 
1 “ ved o Olive Nut Pick. | 
1 e ” " Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THREE cash subscribers, we will give either of | 
the following articles :— — 
>} ; ‘a Ti or Antique Tea Spoons. | 
3 . -— yg a - wong Dessert Spoons. 
2 " o sd be Table Spoons. 
2 “ «“ Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 
1 ad “ “Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 “ e “ Oval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
1 e Child's Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 


For FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 


1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 


e.. 8 Table Spoons. 
. o « “ Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 


1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Exts Si:ver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 


For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
tra Silver Pi'd Table Spoons. 
i mo "= Y — “ Dessert Forks. 
eo cas ag “ Table Forks. 
“ Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 ses o Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 ” a Chased Butter Dish. 
The above silver ware is of the best quality of plated 


goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 
CROQUET SETS. 


For Five new cash subscribers, we will give one 
Common set of Croquet. 

For E1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra good set of Croquet. 

LE CERCLE. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give one 
polished maple set of Le Cercle. Retail price TEN 
DOLLARS. This is a new and popular game. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give one 
extra rock maple set of Le Cercle. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For Two new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For rour new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price 36.00. Very beautiful. 

For Five new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 13 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For sx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper” or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 
pretty. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

For TWELVE new cash subscribers, we will give a 

copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

Gar In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


Woman's Journat, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
’ Boston, Mass. 











SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber, we will give 
Prang’s beautiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or 
the Rescue ;” price $2.50. 

For Two new subscribers we will give 
Prang’s steel engraving, “Our Women Warri- 
ors,” worth $5.00. 

For TEN new subscribers, we will give | 
Prang’s fine new chromo, “Boyhood of Lin- | 
coln,”’ worth $15.00. | 

i 
| 











BUSINESS LETTERS. 


{All letters containing remittances will be ac- | 
knowledged under this head, and correspondents who | 
find their favorscredited here will understand that, | 
whatever their contents, they will receive attention. ; | 


Letters received to July 12th:— 

R. Fisk, Jr., Rev. N. J. Burton, Miss Elmi-a Mer- 
rill, Hanna Collins, Mary E. Grinnell, John K. 
Wildman, Mrs. W. A. Buell, Miss Lizzie Martin, An- | 
nie Briggs, J. H. Amies, Mra. A. Frazier, Heary | 
Churchill. 








SEND FOR PETITIONS! 


Woman's Journal, | 


An effort is to be made to canvass Massachu- 
setts thoroughly and systematically with Wo- 


ing in equal rights for women and men is de- 
sired to circulate one of these petitions for sig- 
na‘ures, returning it according to directions, 
when all names are affixed to it that can be 
obtained. If every housekeeper believing in 
Woman Suffrage woulc keep one of these pe- 
titions in her parlor and present it politely and 
quietly to all who pass within her doors—if 
every working-woman would carry one in her 
pocket and offer it at seasonable moments— 
if all men who avow a belief in this reform 
would keep one about their person and urge 
it upon their business acquaintances—if all, 
in short, whom we number among our friends 
would make it a duty to push these petitions 
as fast and as far as possible, we should be 
able to carry to the next Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts petitions signed by a majority of 
the men and women of this Commonwealth. 
We are sure this is worth trying for. Send to 
this office for petitions, enclosing a postage 
stamp, and they will be forwarded to any ad- 
dress, 


A BAZAR MEETING. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Bazar meet- 


ing at the office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, | 


3 Tremont place, the first Friday in August, 


at 11 o’clock, A. M. Not only areall members | 


of committees invited to be present, but all 
persons who are interested, whether men or 
women. The work to be done for the next 
Bazar will greatly exceed that for the first. 
While our friends are rusticating in the coun- 
try, or drinking in health and strength at the 
seaside, they must not forget this enterprise, 
but must interest their acquaintances, and ob- 
tain pledges of assistance, that can be relied 
upon, when the time comes for their fulfill- 
ment. Weraised $7500 at the last Bazar—we 
must make $15,000 from this! 

The money of the last Bazar is being con- 


‘stantly expended for tracts, petitions, lectur- 


ers and meetings. This work must be con- 
tinued till Woman Suffrage has triumphed in 
Massachusetts. We are now in the thick of 
the fight—are steadily gaining—are suRE TO 
win! But only by persistent, judicious, un- 
intermitted effort—only by along, strong pull, 
and a pull altogether. So much depends on 
the next Bazar being made pecuniarily suc- 
cessful, that, notwithstanding the warm weath- 
er of the season, as many of the faithful as can 
must come together on the first Friday of Au- 
gust to look anew over the field, to make sug- 
gestions, to devise ways and means, and to 
prepare for the larger and more effective meet- 
ings of the early fall. 


WILL some friend who has a copy of the 
JOURNAL for May 13th, which they do not 
care to keep, confer on us a great favor by 
sending it to this office ? 








HISTORICAL PARALLEL AND ROLL OF IN- 
FAMY 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION, 1857, 
affirmed substantially that “black men have 
no rights which white men are bound to re- 
spect.” 

“The question before us is, whether the class 
of persons described in the plea in abatement 
compose a portion of this people, and are con- 
stituent members of this sovereignty? We 
think they are not, and that they are not in- 
cluded, and were not intended to be included 
under the word citizens in the Constitution, 
and can therefore claim none of the rights and 
privileges which that instrument provides for 
and secures to citizens of the United States. 
On the contrary, they were at that time con- 
sidered as a subordinate and inferior class of 
beings, who had been subjugated by the domi- 
nant race, and, whether emancipated or not, 
yet remained subject to their authority, and 
had no rights or privileges but such as those 
who held the power and the government 
might choose to grant them. 


Signed, RoGer B. TANEy, 
SAMUEL NELSON, 
JAMES M. WAYNE, 
Rosenrt C, Grier, 
PETER V. DANIEL, 
Joun A. CAMPBELL, 
Joun CATRON, 

(Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.)’’ 





THE NEW DRED SCOTT DECISION, 1871, 
affirms substantially that women have no 
rights which men are bound to respect. 

QUESTIONS. 

First, under the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, can a woman, if duly appointed 
and qualified as a justice of the peace. legally 
perform all acts pertaining to such office? 


Second, under the laws of this Common- 
wealth, would oaths and acknowledgments of 
deeds taken before a married or unmarried 

;} woman, duly appointed and qualified as a jus- 


== | man Suffrage petitions. Every person believ- | tice of the peace, be legal and valid ? 


ANSWER. 
“The Justices of the Supreme Court, having 
considered the questions upon which their 
| opinion was required by His Excellency the 
Governor, and the Honorable Council, on the 
eighth day of the present month, respectfully 
submit the following opinion :— 

“By the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
the office of Justice of the Peace is a judicial 
oflice, and must be exercised by the officer in 
person, and a woman, whether married or un- 
married, cannot be appointed to such an office. 
The law of Massachusetts at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, the whole frame 
and purport of the instrument itself, and the 
universal understanding and unbroken practi- 
cal construction for the greater part of a cen- 
tury afterward, all support this conclusion, 
and are inconsistent with any other. It fol- 
lows that if a woman should be formally ap- 
pointed and commissioned as a Justice of the 
Peace, she would have no constitutional or le- 
gal authority to exercise any of the functions 
appertaining to that office. 

“Each of the questions proposed must there- 
fore be answered in the negative. 


REUBEN A, CHAPMAN, 
Horace GRAY, JR., 

| Joun WELLS, 

| JAMES D. CoLt, 

Setu Ames, 

Marcus Morton, 
| 

| 

| 





| (Justices of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts.) 


Boston, June 29, 1871.” 

| A FAIR WARNING. 

| We learn upon good authority that a move- 
ment is on foot which may result in a strong 
political combination for the purpose of effect- 
ing the nomination of Hon. Harvey Jewell as 
the Republican candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts, 

Asa Republican, desirous of the unity and 
success of the party, we warn the gentlemen 
engaged in this movement that if they succeed 
they will probably lose many thousand Repub- 
lican votes and may endanger the success of 
the Republican ticket in Massachusetts next 
fall. 

Mr. Jewell has wronged the women of Mas- 
sachusetts by word and action more than any 
other public man in the State. He has de- 
liberately devoted himself to the perpetuation 
of the unjust disabilities of sex. He has placed 
himself at the head of the opposition to the 
Woman Suffrage movement. He has depre- 
ciated the motives and slandered the characters 
of its advocates. He is personally responsible 
for the defeat of the Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tions in the Republican State Convention last 
September. And when afterward, through a 
mistaken policy of magnanimity, the Woman 
Suffragists allowed him to be reélected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, without op- 
position, and even aided him with their votes, 
Mr. Jewell took advantage of our forbearance 
to give his casting vote against the proposed 
Woman Suffrage amendment of the State Con. 
stitution. This was a gratuitous insult, more- 
over, inasmuch as a two-thirds vote was need- 
| ed to carry the amendment, and the vote stood 
| 68 to 68 without him. 

The election of Mr. Jewell as Governor 
would enable him again to defeat us by veto- 
ing any law passed by the Legislature next 
winter. 

The record of Mr. Jewell in the anti-slavery 
struggle is of itself a sufficient reason why 
the people of Massachusetts should never elect 
| him to the office of Governor. He was an in- 
veterate foe of the abolitionists until abolition- 
ism became popular, and a strenuous opponent 
of negro suffrage until it became a political 
necessity. His uniform political role has been 
to “put on the brakes’’ and obstruct the wheels 
of progress. 

Consider the effect of such a nomination! 
Nine tenths of the active Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts are to-day Republicans. They 
are preéminently men and women of principles 
and convictions. They are the radical wing 
of the party—the bone and sinew, the nerves 
and brains, of the organization. ‘That there is 
alarge element of sympathy with our move- 
ment in the ranks of the Democracy we know, 
and every reader of the Boston Post knows. 
But that sympathy is suppressed because the 
party itself is powerless. Its hour is not yet 
come. Practically, therefore, every vote with- 
held from Harvey Jewell or cast against him 
next fall, by Woman Suifragists, would be a 
direct diminution or reversal of a Republican 
vote. And we assert—not asa threat, nor as 
| an avowal of individual purpose, but as a fact, 
| that a very large proportion of the Woman 
| Suffrage Republicans of Massachusetts will 
| never vote for. Harvey Jewell under any cir- 
| cumstances. “ You may lead a horse to wa- 
| ter, but you cannot make him drink.” If the 
party managers think otherwise let them “try 
it on.” 

There is no excuse for such an outrage upon 
the conscience and common sense of the party 
| as would be involved in the nomination of Mr. 
Jewell. The Republican ranks contain many 
well known and reliable gentlemen whose 
names would be more appropriate and accept- 








| “to participate in the government of the coun- 





able. If mature age and ripe experience are 

desired there are William Lloyd Garrison, 

Frank W. Bird, Samuel G. Howe and Amasa 

Walker. If middle age is preferred we have 

Hoar, Loring, Chapin, Bowles, Banks, Butler, 

Robinson, Pitman, and a host of others, If 
young, vigorous, progressive blood is needed, 

give us Slack, or Sanborn, or Russell. Why, 

then, select a man whose antecedents are sov 
deservedly unpopular, who is constitutionally 

averse to every reform, and who is arrayed 

against the living issues of liberty and justice ? 

i. B. B. 


—_—— 


THOSE BERRIES. 


A box of strawberries found its way into the 
office of the WomAN’s JouRNAL last week, 
which were a wonder from their size. “Ju- 
cundas,” the donor called them, who wanted 
us to see “what a Woman’s Rights woman 
could do in the strawberry line.”” They were 
raised by Mrs. F. B. Felton, of Everett, Mass., 
a practical horticulturalist; who conducts her 
place herself, and raises the finest varieties of 
all kinds of fruit. 


DISTINGUISHED CONVERTS. 


Senator Oliver Morton, the great war Gover- 
nor of Indiana, delivered an address at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., on Wednesday week, in which 
he came out strongly in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Senator Lyman Trumbull of Illinois deliv- 
ered a Fourth of July oration af Galesburg, 
Ill., in which he expressed himself decidedly 
in favor of the education of women, and hoped 
the day was not distant when women would 
receive the same pay for the same service as 
men. “The rights of women,” he continued, 





try, whenever they ask for it, can’t be denied, 
and the nation would be all the better and 
purer for their participation.’’ 

Both these Senators are men of large influ- 
ence and great power. Senater Trumbull is a 
man of spotless character, so that not even his 
worst enemy can point to any moral obliquity 
in his past career, or say a harsher thing of 
him than that he is cold in temperament. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘Twenty-six thousand children are now learn- 
ing music in the Boston public schools.  Fif- 
teen thousand of them are so far advanced as 
to be competent to take part in a musical fes- 
tival. 





Grace Greenwood has left Washington for 
the Pacific coast by rail, and will pass some 
time in Michigan on the way. She was in 
Chicago, at the home of her brother, last week. 
She proposes to be absent about a year. 


The Worcester Spy says the women would 
carry off the prizes in many of our colleges if 
they could only get admittance into the insti- 
tutions. We have no doubt of it, and the facts 
which we quote to-day in these columns, from 
the Chicago Tribune, corroborate the opinion 
of the Spy. 


In the museum at Cassel, Germany, is a li- 
brary made from 500 European trees. The 
back of each volume is formed of the bark of the 
tree, the sides of the perfect wood, the top of 
young wood, and the bottom of old. When 
opened, the book is found to be a box contain- 
ing the flower, seed, fruit and leaves of the 
tree either dried or imitated in wax. 


The Howes have received circulars inviting 
them to a grand meeting of the family in Har- 
mony Grove, South Framingham, August 31. 
All connected with the family by birth or mar- 
riage are invited, whether the circulars reach 
them or not. Joseph Howe, the Canadian 
Secretary of State, will deliver the oration, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read a poem. 


Grace Greenwood is severe on male gossips. 
In a letter just published she says: *‘I con- 
stantly hear women satirized for their propen- 
sity to gossip, but I must say that some of the 
most accomplished gossips I have ever known 
are to be found among governmental employ- 
és of the sort who hold the franchise and the 
higher class clerkships, and whose time hangs 
heavy on their hands.’’ 


Miss Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astrono- 
my in Vassar College, contributes to the June 
number of the American Journal of Science 
and Arts a brief article on Jupiter and its 
Satellites. The paper is made up from notes 
of observations during the autumn of 1870 and 
the winter of 1870-71, and it tells us that the 
characteristics of the phenomena seen in that 
time differed from those of the preceding year. 


The graduating class of ’71 of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary have chosen as their motto, ‘‘Non 
ministrari, sed ministrare.’ This motto ex- 
presses the great law of Christ’s life—the law 
of service—which, whether recognized or not, 
is also the great law of Christianity. When 
those who call themselves Christians adopt 
this same motto, and live up to it, the oid 
world will witness the dawning of a better 
day. 

The accommodations at the “Holly Tree 
Branch Coffee House,” 136 Eliot street, are 
for women as well asmen. Girls employed in 
large dry-goods and other establishments will 
always find a cup of good coffee, and excellent 





plate of meat, plenty of good bread and butter, 
pies of various kinds, together with ice cream 
and lemonade, at this establishment. Twenty- 
five cents at Holly Tree Coffee Houses go 
about three times as far as the same amount 
at other eating-places, because these establish- 
ments are founded an the principle that the 
most wholesome food and drink are to be sup- 
plied at the least possible cost. 


During the session of the Sioux City Iowa 
District Conference of the Methodist church, 
the Presiding Elder, B. Mitchell, offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the movement now being 
made to enfranchise woman is both wise and 
just, the genius of our government, the rights 
of woman, and the good of society, alike re- 
quiring it. 


The women and children of the Cincinnati 
lager-beer saloonists are going to visit the 
Mayor in convention to plead with him not to 
shut up the Sunday trade of their husbands 
and fathers. While this array of beauty and 
innocence is before the Mayor, suggests the 
Chicago Post, let the wives and children of 
those who go home drunk from the Sunday 
saloons, and pound their families, put in an ap- 
pearance and present their views. 


A schoolmaster in Binghamton, N, Y., has 
been fined $1700 for circulating a copy of 
verses found upon the floor of his school-room, 
in which the character of a lady in the neighbor- 
hood was maligned. The action was brought 
under the new law, making it an offense to 
impute a want of chastity to a woman; and it 
is said that some members of the jury were 
in favor of placing the damages at $10,000. 
The writer of the verses is now to be proceed- 
ed against. 


The women of Utah, now they are accorded 
the privilege of the ballot, show a commenda- 
ble anxiety in regard to their qualifications to 
use it. Committees wait upon the new legal 
voters and place the subject with all its impor- 
tance and in its true light before the minds of 
every woman. Certainly no section of the 
country needed common franchise more than 
Utah, and in time we may look to see Mormon 
women forsake the horrible bondage in which 
they have lived. 


A correspondent, writing from the city of 
Mexico, says that the garden of the Plaza de 
Armas, which was created by the former Em- 
press Carlotta out of a barren square, is one 
of the most beautiful spots in the whole coun- 
try. It is in the heart of the capital, and, 
though unprotected by a fence or gate, not a 
blossom or plant of any kind, such is the rey- 
erence for poor Carlotta’s memory, has ever 
been disturbed by any one of the numbers of 
people who are always walking there. 


Thirty thousand children in New York city : 


are not in school, and cannot be induced to 
attend school, because most, if not all of them, 
are obliged to earn their food and clothing, 
or not have it. This hard necessity is worthy 
of grave consideration. These children of the 
State should be better cared for by the State, 
and will necessitate its paternal care when 
grown to maturity. It floats a mass of harden- 
ed brute nature, fighting for the crumbs that 
fall from the tables of wealthier citizens. 


“First be just, then generous.’’ This is the 
motto of the Springfield Republican. Com- 
menting on the donation of Mr. Cyrus Wake- 
field, who has given $100,000 to build a recita- 
tion hall at Harvard College, it says:— 

Dr. Johnson said that he constantly found 
men Jess just and more beneficent, and this 
saying seems to be true of Mr. Wakefield. If 
he will expend $100,000 of his great fortune in 
building model houses for the poor, in the 
suburbs, we will try to forget his old rookeries 
in Friend street court, which were burnt down 
a year ago. 

Mrs. Lucinda Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has started on a tour of the Old World, with 
twenty-six young ladies in her charge. This 
is the second tour of the kind undertaken by 
Mrs. Stone, who makes the two years of travel 
with her young charges educational. Those 
ladies who went abroad in her care and under 
her tutelage, some four or five years since, 
speak of the good they derived from it in un- 
measured praise. The readers of the JouURNAL 
may hope to hear from Mrs. Stone, occasion- 
ally, during her absence. 


A writer in a St. Louis magazine says that 
“a woman is preferred as book-keeper in one 
of the largest stores of that city, because she 
is more steady, can be relied on to be in her 
place every day, and is not liable to be absent 


once in two or three weeks on account ofsome - 


evening company the night before.’’ In one 
of the largest printing houses in the same city 
a woman oversees the binding, and the propri- 
etor says, “If she were to leave I could not 
supply her place with six men.” 


At the Commencement of the Ohio Wesleyan 
Female College, Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler, Metho- 
dist, of Chicago, delivered a lecture on “The 
Coming Woman.” The coming woman was 
to be emphatically a woman of sound mind 
and body. Health and muscle, said the lectur- 
er, are winning cards; but a trained mind 
in a sound body is invincible against all oppo- 
sition. In his peroration Dr. Fowler more 
than hinted that the coming woman would be 
a politician and a voter, but he insisted that 
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she would be a true and hearty Christian, lov- 
ing God, and a student of his Word. Dr. 
Fowler is a brother of Mrs. Jennie Willing, of 
Rockford, Ill.,a remarkably gifted lady preacher 
of the Methodist church, whose eloquence 
electrifies all who hear her. 


The secretary of the American Medical As- 
sociation announces the position of that or- 
ganization in relation to the admission of fe- 
male physicians to a consultation with its mem- 
bers, which it refused, with considerable unc- 
tion. The Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
of which the same gentleman is also secretary, 
has adopted a resolution stating it to be the 
sense of the society that it is inconsistent with 
medical ethics to hold professional intercourse 
with “professors or graduates of female medi- 
cal colleges.” This unjust treatment of wo- 
men who are struggling for education in the 
direction in which it is most essential that 
they should acquire knowledge is one of the 
strongest arguments for Woman Suffrage, and 
as these men are its sturdy opponents they 
are not wise ingiving women so good a reason 
for demanding the ballot. 


For nearly two years Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill has been before the public as a 
lecturer on Woman Suffrage and Temperance. 
During this time she has gained steadily in 
power and attractiveness as a speaker, until 
she has become a great favorite in those sec- 
tions where she is best known. In New York, 
Taunton, Providence and other places, where 
she has spoken in convention with some of 
the ablest men and women of the platform, 
the verdict of the audiences has ranked her 
second to none of them in clearness of state- 
ment, logical ability and power of utterance. 
She speaks easily without manuscript, has a 
pleasing voice, a winning manner, and a 
quaint and quiet humor which often surprises 
her audiences into unexpected bursts of laugh- 
ter. This next winter she will add to her rep- 
ertoire a lecture on the Labor question, enti- 
tled, “Ways and Means’—and another on 
“The Pilgrim Mothers: or the Home Guard 
of 1776.2” Engagements may be made with 
her through the “Boston Lyceum Bureau,” 
Redpath & Fallmanagers, 56 Bromfield street 
—or with herself directly, 42 Somerset street, 
Providence. 


We cut the following from the Chicago Trib- 
une -— 

In the recent competitive examination for 
the Chicago High School and Normal School 
the number who passed an examination equal 
to the standard was 469. Of these 24, all 
girls, were admitted to the Normal School. 
Of the other 445, no less than 278 were girls, 
and only 167 boys. The total of the success- 
ful appiicants was: girls, 302; boys, 167. In 
one of the recent popular poems, wherein the 
white man is successively overreached by an 
Indian and a Chinaman, the poet asks it the 
“Caucasian race is played out.” The results 
of the High School examination suggests, with 
like force, the question whether our boys have 
ceased to be the intellectual equals of the 
girls, and if, when all legal restrictions are re- 
moved, and there is to be a competitive strug- 
gle in all branches of business between the 
members of the two sexes, the boys are to 
be overwhelmed by the girls in all that per- 
tains to intellectual culture and power. We 
have no doubt that this result will be used 
with much force by the advocates of women’s 
equality, as showing that, in whatever pertains 
to mental application and intellectual acquire- 
ment, women will honorably and successfully 
compete with themen. Of the students in 
the Chicago High School, including the new 
and the older classes, four-fifths are girls. If 
the proportion continues to increase in the 
future as it has of late years, the girls will 
gradually, but rapidly, monopolize the school. 











THE NEXT GOVERNOR. 


Massachusetts is considerably stirred, at the 
present moment, by the question, “Who will 
be our next Governor?” 

The numerical preponderance of the Repub- 
lican party in the State has, for many years, 
made a nomination by the Republican State 
Convention equivalent to an election of its 
nominee, while the concentrated ability and 
management of a score of influential leaders 
has made a selection in caucus beforehand 
equivalent to a nomination in convention af- 
terwards. 

By a fortunate accident, the Republicans of 
Massachusetts, for the past three years, have 
had, in his Excellency, Governor Claflin, a 
man who has united sterling intellectual and 
moral worth with progressive principles ; a man 
possessing that rare political tact which is the 
spontancous outgrowth of arn amiable charac- 
ter and an unselfish purpose. Accordingly, 
the office has sought the Governor—not the 
Governor the oflice. 

For aught we see to the contrary, Mr. Claf- 
lin might remain indefinitely Governor of the 
Commonwealth, because, like the old Greek, 
he is everybody’s second choice. Especially has 
he commended himself to the Woman Suftra- 
gists of Massachusetts by an endorsement of 
their principles, equally firm, manly and tem- 
perate, 

But it is understood+ that Governor Claflin 
will decline a renomination. Aspirants are 
humerous, not so much for the position itself, 
as fur the stepping-stone it furnishes for future 
political preferment. Loring, Butler, Jewell, 
Rice, Hoar, Washburn and others have been 
Proposed by their respective friends. While 
the public are being amused by newspaper gos- 





Sip, the long-headed party managers are feeling 





the public pulse, and quietly maturing their 
plans. ° 

Beneath the surface there are several great 
interests at work, each intent upon securing a 
candidate who will further its plans if elected. 

1. One is the great rum interest, which makes 
up by fierce intensity of purpose what it lacks 
in respectability and intellect. 

2. Another is the great manufacturing in- 
terest, which is jealous of its corporate privi- 
ileges, upholds the tariff, opposes the “eight- 
hour law,” and hates the so-called Labor Reform 
movement. 

8. Another is the great railroad interest, 
which wields immense pecuniary power. 

4. Another is the narrow-minded conserva- 
tive interest, which shrinks from any moral, 
political or social innovation. 

5. Another is the Woman Suffrage party, 
young, vigorous, and growing rapidly in public 
favor. 

The first three of the above are material 
forces, based upon money; the last two are 
moral forces, less noisy, but even more potential 
in the end. 

The first is the special foe of liquor prohibi- 
tion, the second and third are opposed to La- 
bor Reform—the fourth is passively opposed to 
all reforms, including Woman Suffrage. 

While, therefore, to the superficial observer, 
the struggle is between ambitious individuals 
and their interested partisans, and while indi- 
vidual character and talent will largely affect 
the immediate result, it is evident that under- 
lying all these are great moral forces that will 
shape the final issue. 

What, then, is the duty of Woman Suffrage 
Republicans, both men and women? It is to 
make all personal aspirations subsidiary to the 
triumph of the Woman Suffrage cause. It is 
to insist, that no man shall be put in nomina- 
tion who is not a Woman Suffragist. Let it 
be understood that we will heartily support 
any Republican nominee who can be relied 
upon to recommend Woman Suffrage to the 
Legislature next winter, and that we will op- 
pose to the bitter end any and every nominee 
who denies to Lydia Maria Child, and Sarah 
Shaw Russell, and Julia Ward Howe, the rights 
which he concedes even to the meanest and 
most degraded of his own sex. 

Let every man or woman-who believes in 
equal rights and universal suffrage understand 
and realize that a crisis is at hand. With a 
Woman Suffragist for Governor, tie women of 
Massachusetts may vote by aci of Legislature 
in municipal elections and in the Presidential 
election of 1872. With an opponent of Woman 
Suffrage desecrating that honored position, 
women will be remanded to their legal and po- 
litical fetters for four years longer. 1. B. B. 


——--- —_ —on—— — --- ---——— 


RIGHTS OF MARRIED MEN IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIR. 


The Select Committee, Harry Bingham, 
Chairman, to whom was referred a bill for the 
further protection of the rights of married men, 
reported the bill in a new draft as follows:— 

Marriage shall not hereafter render the hus- 
band liable for the debts contracted by his 
wife prior to their marriage. Second section 
—No marriage shall hereafter discharge the 
wife from liability to pay the debts contracted 
by her before such marriage, but she and all 
property which she may hold in her own right 
Shall be held liable for the payment of all 
debts, whether contracted before or after mar- 
riage, in the same manner as if she continued 
sole and unmarried. 

This report was signed by eight of the ten 
members of the committee. The minority, 
through Mr. Sprague of Swanzey, made a re- 
port recommending that the whole subject be 
postpones’ to the time when women in New 

ampshire have the right to vote. 

Mr. Sprague moved that the minority report 
be substituted for the majority, but the mo- 
tion was lost by an almost unanimous vote 
against it. 

The majority report was sustained in re- 
marks by Messrs. Wadleigh of Milford and 
Cogswell of Gilman. The latter, hard pushed 
by an interrogatory concerning his social sta- 
tus, admitted that he was not married, but in- 
tended to be soon. The bill reported by the 
majority was then ordered to a second reading. 

If this action should be sustained by the 
Legislature, we can imagine some future suit- 
or for a lady’s hand, telling her that he shall 
expect her duly to keep his house and his 
wardrobe in order, to prepare his meals, to en- 
tertain his visitors, to bear his children, and 
that she will be required by law to pay her 
own bills; that for this inestimable privilege 
she shall be called Mrs. John Snooks, and may, 
perhaps, have the honor of being written in 
the newspapers, and on her tombstone, as the 
relict of Mr. John Snooks. Could any woman 
withstand that? L. 8. 


Whenever I see a new and really good chro- 
mo, or a really good photograph under the 
stereoscope, my first feeling is unalloyed de- 
light in the mere seeing; then comes gratitude 
that I live in the century of chromos and ster- 
eoscopes; then, that Ido not have the pleas- 
ure to myself, but that it is easily available 
to millions; and finally, pity for my parents 
and grand-parents, whose eager, busy minds 
were shut out from such sources of enjoyment 
and instruction, now almost as universal as 
the sunlight. 

Those who reject a first-rate chromo, while 
they pride themselves on the possession of a 
tolerably good oil-painting, are welcome to all 
the satisfaction they can derive from that 
source. For myself,I greatly prefer a really 


excellent chromo of a beautiful original, to a 
third-rate or even second-rate painting; and I 
should do so, even if the cost of both were the 
same. For a good chromo isas faithful a like- 
ness to the original it copies, as the reflection 
in a perfect mirror is to one’s living face. 

To me, who have by nature an unbounded 
delight in colors,and a quick sense of their 
harmonies, chromos are peculiarly a blessing. 
I think it not unlikely that my life will be 
longer, as well as more cheerful, for the agree- 
able emotions they excite. 

This train of thought is just now renewed 
in a lively manner by a little gem recently 
issued from the press of Prang & Co. Itisa 
delicious fruit-piece, bearing the name of C. 
P.Ream. The coloring is true to nature in 
her richest tints, and there is an elegant fancy 
in the grouping. On a marble table stands a 
pearly, jeweled vase, edged with gold, and 
filled with ripe purple plums, still retaining 
the blue film peculidr to that fruit in its fresh- 
ness. Beneath it, resting on the marble, is 
the richest and most luscious-looking of peach- 
es, and a cluster of transparent yellow grapes, 
that seem as if the sun had filled them with 
golden honey; a delicate film, slight as breath 
upon glass, touches them also. As a chromo, 
it seems to me perfect, and I should think the 
artist would rejoice to see his beautiful work 
reflected in so clear a mirror. 

I am sorry there are so many poor chromos 
in the market, as I am that there are so many 
poor oil-paintings and poor engravings. But 
people will gradually learn to distinguish the 
good from the bad, and of course to prefer 
them; and there will be education in the 
process. 

Meanwhile, the public owe thanks to Mr. 
Prang and his skillful co-workers, that so 
many of the pictures issued from his press are 
faithful and beautiful reproductions of beau- 
tiful originals. L. MARIA CHILD. 


LETTER FROM HON. FRANK W. BIRD. 


The following letter was sent to the Fourth 
of July grove meeting, held in Framingham. 
We could not make room for it last week. 

DEAR Frienps:—I foresee that I shall be 
physically unable to go to Framingham to- 
morrow, and intellectually unable, if there, to 
say a fitting word. Among the regrets over 
failing strength not the least arises from the 
consciousness of inability to aid in exposing 
humbugs, new as well as ofold, though I don’t 
believe you will need my feeble aid in expos- 
ing the weakness of the recent dictum of our 
Supreme Justices. “Women never have held 
judicial offices in Massachusetts and therefore 
they never can.” There’s logic for you! Wo- 
men have never voted in Massachusetts, and 
therefore they never can. Women have nev- 
er been Governors of Massachusetts, and there- 
fore they never can be. Women have never 
held suffrage meetings in Massachusetts on 
the 4th of July, and therefore they never can. 
I submit my logic is as good as theirs. Icould 
enforce it in each case by as wise Bunsbyisms 
as theirs. 

There are some things, I think, which it is 
safe tosay women will not do when they come 
to vote and to hold office, and this will be one 
of them: That whenever they give a stupid 
or absurd opinion they won’t try to give any 
reasons for it. 

With my best wishes for your success, I am 
very truly yours, . W. Birp. 

East WALPOLE, MAss., July 3, 1871. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTES FROM CLARA BAR- 
TO 


Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins of Detroit has re- 
ceived a private letter from Clara Barton, from 
which we are permitted to make the follow- 
ing extracts, which realers of the JoURNAL 
may be glad to read. Miss Barton notes the 
women’s votes in Michigan, and tells how 
much she has needed some noble-hearted, prac- 
tical Americans with her in her work. Of 
this hard, weary, sad, wasting work, she says: 

I told you I had been busy, but about so 
many things, all growing out of the troubled 
times in these old countries, that I cannot 
take my time or yours to go on and tell you 
now. I will save that for some nice evening 
when we meet at home. I have tried to do 
my share for the women who suffered through 
the severities of the war. You know I have 
always regretted that I had not done some- 
thing for my own sex, but that I had given so 
much of my strength quite for the other side. 
Not that I would have had the one less, but 
the other more, and this last year I have found 
an opportunity, rich and abundant, to do for 
women to my heart’s content, and up to the 
measure of tay strength, I have improved it. 
L hope I have not quite failed. 

And now, being ag | out of this, I would 
bid God-speed to Mrs, Howe’s noble effort to 
do away with war and its barbarities. I have 
lived through and worked through two, and 
two of the most fearfully destructive on rec- 
ord, and would fain see them come to an end. 
I think it is high time that men took off their 
military toggery, and went to work to carn 
their bread, and let the women aud mothers 
in these old war-ridden countries lay down 
the hoe, the shovel, the plow and the pitch- 
furk, and betake them to their homes, doing 
such things as are fitting for a wife, a woman, 
a mother to do. I am tired and disgusted at 
the sight of bedecked, idle, swaggering soldiers 
dragging their useless swords in and out at 
catés aud beer-saloons, all day and all their 
lives, never earning the bread that keeps them 
in existence, while their mothers and wives 
are harnessed beside a dog to the tongue of a 
cart, dragging manure to the fields — mere 
beasts of burden, and not as well fed or cared 
for as the dog or the donkey that draws beside 
them. 

Oh if you would know how woman stands 
in America,—if her position has gained any- 
thing,—come and spend a few months or years 
in these old lands. And the farther south you 
go, the worse you will find it. 





England is advancing among its intelligent 
classes, but only on our own shores have I seen 


a country where a woman can afford to be 
born and live a woman. 

Some such lovely characters have I found 
here among the bighest classes, intelligent, no- 
ble, cultivated—but ah! how many hundreds 
pof common souls have been ground out of 
such an one. 

I have been in Paris since the first of June, 
and am doing alittle for its destroyed people. 
Icame to bring a few thousand garments to 
them, which had been made in my work-rooms 
by the poor women of Strasburg; and the 
most wretched, gencrally those who have lost 
their homes here, are sought out, and a score 
or two of families sent to me each afternoon 
at 3,and I refit them and send them away 
happier, and I hope more fit to be called the 
citizens of a republic. 

With regard to the climate, Miss Barton says, 
after speaking of New England winds, *‘Just 
such winds I found storming and chasing 
down the entire valley of the Rhone from the 
base of the Alps in Switzerland across Lake 
Geneva, and so down the course of the entire 
river to the south of France, and rushing out 
into the Mediterranean in a perfect whirlwind. 
This was the principal cause why Switzerland 
was so severe and unfit for me at first, and 
why the first winter was so sad an one for me.” 

Toward the latter part of the letter our 
friend says, in reply to questionings concerning 
her health, “I am not ill, and not altogether as 
strong as | was five years ago.” 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE. 

Our readers will find an advertisement of 
the Weed Sewing Machine elsewhere in our 
columns. It is one of the very best sewing 
machines in use. One or two of the other pa- 
tents may equal it, but none can surpass it. 
Among its points of excellence are its straight 
needle, ithe ease with which it may be adjust- 
ed, its non liability to get out of order, its using 
both upper and under thread alike, whether 
of glazed cotton or linen thread, its admirably 
combined Hemmer and Feller, its combined 
Stitching Foot and Braider, and its general 
cleanliness and protection against soiling gar- 
ments. No goods sewed by it need ever be 
“soaped”’ or “oiled,” it has a like tension on 
both threads, it is adapted to all kinds of sew- 
ing, it makes a stitch on both sides alike, it 
works with great rapidity, its teysion does 
not require changing, it consumes very little 
cotton, and, in short, is simple, efficient and 
durable. Of what machine can more be said 
in praise? Before purchasing, we advise all 
women to examine the Weed. 

“STRAWS.” 

DEAR Mrs, LIVERMORE:—I never quarrel 
with a printer; a printer is the woman of 
tradesmen—he always has the last word; but 
when your printers make me say that “I have 
an impartial contempt for straws,” when I 
wrote “for shams,” I must protest against the 
atrocious statement; because, for straws, 
whether as grain-bearers, or roof-coverers, or as 
lemonade-aiders, or bonnet-texturists, or even 
as men who indicate how the current drifts, I 
have none other but sentiments of mild re- 
spect. Yours truly, JaMES REDPATH. 

Boston, July 12, 1871. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
LitTLe Gems ror LitrLE PEOPLE. 

This is the title of a small book compiled 
by Sarah H. Pierce, of Bristol, Pa., and pub- 
lished by Claxton, Remsen & Hoffelfinger, of 
Philadelphia. 

It is so rare to find a book either of songs or 
stories suitable for very small children, that we 
hail with special pleasure this valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of children. 

It will be a treasure to every mother who is 
hourly called upon to instruct and entertain 
the young in her nursery. They will grow up 
with a tenderer sympathy with every living 
thing for the lessons of this little book. 

We also wish to call the special attention of 
young women who are trying to make their 
lives successful to a work lately published by 
Hurd & Houghton, called 


TuREE SUCCESSFUL GIRLS. 

We are often appealed to by young girls, 
who are compelled by some internal or exter- 
nal necessity to earn their own living, to sug- 
gest ways and means by which they can do 
this. 

Here is a book which depicts the true story 
of three women, still young, who have fairly 
earned success. It begins with the washing- 
day, and shows how they made even its toil a 
pleasure, as they learned the self-help which 
is better than money. It leaves them ali in 
the assured possession of independence which 
has been secured by patient effort and courage, 
which did not yield to trifles, Other girls may 
read this book and take a new lease of life and 
hope, as they learn that “All things are possi- 
ble to him that wills.” L. 8. 
Vira Force: How Wasted and How Pre- 

served, or Abuses of the Sexual Functions, 

their Causes, Effects and Cure. E. P. Miller, 

M.D. 50cts. Muslin, $1. 

Dyspepsia: Its Varieties, Causes, Symptoms 
and Cure. E. P. Miller, M. D. 50 cts, 
Muslin, $1. 

How To Batue: A Guide for the use of Wa- 
ter in Health and Disease. E. P. Miller, 
M.D. 30cts., Muslin, 75 cts. 

A Fatuer’s ApvIcE: A book for every Boy. 
E.P. Miller, M. D., 20 cts. $1.50 per dozen. 

A Moruer’s ApvIce: A book for every Girl. 
Mrs. E. P. Miller, M.D. 20 cts. $1.50 per 


dozen. 

Tne Imuerovep Turkisu Batu. E. P. Mil- 
ler, M.D. 20 cts. P 
The set sent post-paid for $1.50 by Miller, 


Haynes & Co., publishers, 41 West 26th 











street, New York city. 





These are the titles of a set of books that 
should be in the possession of every family. , 
The Church Union says of the first of the 
series, “Vital Force,” “We know of no one book 
that ought to go absolutely into the hands of 
every person on this footstool sooner than this, 
except the Bible.” It takes up all the name- 
less sexual vices in a pure and delicate manner, 
without coarseness or vulgarity, and discusses 
them from a medical, hygienic and scientific 
standpoint. 

“Dyspepsia’’ records the author’s experience 
in treating many cases of this “national dis- 
ease.” Nothing is recommended that he has 
not himself thoroughly tested and found effi- 
cient, and nothing is prohibited that has not, 
by the same test, been proven injurious. 

“How to Bathe’’ describes, in a concise, 
plain, practical manner, all the different forms 
of baths, and contains minute instructions in 
regard to the application of each. Methods of 
home treatment are fully discussed, and their 
application to different conditions, tempera- 
ments and diseases indicated. It tells just 
how, when, and under what circumstances, wa- 
ter may be beneficially applied, and seeks, by 
timely advice, to prevent the harm which re- 
sults from its injudicious application. 

“A Father’s Advice” and “A Mother’s Ad- 
vice’? are the only books written for young 
children to teach them the dangers and in- 
juries arising from secret vice, and no parent 
need fear to place them in their children’s 
hands as an opening to conversation and ad- 
vice on points upon which their future health, 
happiness, and even life, largely depend. 

The authors, Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Miller, are 
in charge of a new Hygienic Institution, 41 
West Twenty-sixth street, New York city. 

Their institution comprises a new and im- 
proved Turkish Bath, the largest and finest in 
the city, a Movement Room, Lifting Cure, 
Electric Bath, and all appliances for the Wa- 
ter-cure treatment. 

Dr. Miller has, during the past year, visited 
all the principal water-cures, Turkish baths 
and hygienic institutions in Europe, and is 
prepared to adopt in his practice whatever of 
value he found while abroad. 

Mrs. Miller devotes her time especially to 
treating the diseases of per sister women, and 
will spare no effort that may result in their 
good. 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Strect, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





Winner’s New Schools 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE, CABINET ORGAN, 
MELODEON, GUITAR, CORNET, 
VIOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDEON, 
GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
CLARIONET, FLUTE, 
FLAGEOLET. 

Price of each book 75 cents. 


These little works are great favorites, because they 
are cheap, are full of easy and lively music, and have 
enough of instructive matter for the wants of amateurs. 

Mr. Winner has also one ad a collection of livel 

PARTY DANCES. For Violin and Piano, and o} 

DANCE MUSIC. For Flute and riano. Each 
76 cents. Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
EMILY RUGGLES & CO., 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 
OFFICE AT THE DRY GOODS STORE OF E. RUGGLES, 
Lyceum Hall Building, 
READING, MASS. 


Orders for Sale and Purchase of Real Estate solicited. 
June 10. 38m 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 2th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hote! 
prices, Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
= none. MILLER, HAYNES & CU., Feepetatees. 

une 10. y 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Sto, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. . tf 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
6SL TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street. 
Room 7. For circulars, address, M. 8S. AVERY 
67 Shawmut St., Chelsea. 8m Apr. 23 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


There’s a gaping rent in the curtain 
That longs for a needle ard thread; 
There’s a garment that ought to be finished, 
And a book that wants to be read. 
There’s a letter that ought to be answered, 
There are clothes to fold away, 
And I know these tasks are wanting 
And ought to be done to-day. 


But how can I mend the curtain 
While watching the silvery cloud? 

And how can I finish the garment 
When the robin calls so loud? 

And the whispered trees are telling 
Such stories about my head, 

That I cannot but lie and listen, 
And the book is all unread. 


If I try to read the letter, 
I am sure one half the words 
Will be in the curious language 
Of my chattering friends, the birds; 
The lilacs bloom in the sunshine, 
The roses nod and sinile, 
And the clothes that ought to be folded, 
And ironed, must wait awhile. 


I lie in the cooling shadows, 
And gaze at the summer sky, 
Bidding the cares, and troubles, 
And trials of life pass by. 
The beautiful summer blossoms 
Are falling at my feet, 
And the dreamy air is laden 
With their odors rare and sweet. 


The honey bees hum in the clover, 
The grasses rise and fall, 
The robin stops and listens 
As he hears the brown thrush call ; 
And the birds sing to me softly, 
The butterfly flies away— 
Oh, what could be sweeter than living 
This beautiful summer day ? 
A LITTLE sleep, a brief night’ 's rest, 
Has changed the look of all that is! 
Sure any creed I hold at best 
Needs humble holding after this. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 











MY ‘METHOD. 


Mother and I sat cosily working and chat- 
ting together through the warm hours of an 
afternoon in early autumn, till the sun, sink- 
ing low, seemed to wrap his heat around him 
and draw it away from us, as if it were his 
bed blanket. 

“How cool these September evenings grow!” 
said mother then, shivering and drawing-her 
little shaw] about her shoulders. 

“Yes, indeed,” assented I, her daughter 
Frank, with answering shiver. ‘‘Let us have 
a little wood fire, sha’n’t we, mother dear? It 
will be so nice when father and Will come 
home.” 

“There is no kindling in the house,” said 
mother doubtfully; “and Almira has gone off 
somewhere, in her usual independent fashion, 
of course.’’ 

“Oh, I'll have the fire ready in five minutes, 
if I may only makeit, mother. IfI am anew 
comer here, I hope I know the way to the 
woodpile, and where the andirons stand, too.” 

And off I started to disinter the latter arti- 
cles from their summer repose; and, that ac- 
complished, snatched down a coat of Will's, 
tied the two sleeves round my neck to make it 
an extemporized cloak, and twisting an old 
red scarf round my head, sailed out to the 
woodpiie. 

“Oh, what a figure!” cried mother, sending 
alaugh after me; for I had turned the coat 
wrong side out in my hurry, and no doubt 
looked absurd enough every way. 

“Fine enough for these blessed prairies, I'm 
sure,” I answered back, as I ran. 

For this new Indiana home of ours was “re- 
mote, sequestered, melancholy, slow,” in re- 
spect to any society to be found there; there 
was no denying that. It was a great change 
from our former beautiful home on the Wissa- 
hicken, where we had constant access to and 
intercourse with what and whom we liked 
best in the neighboring city of Philadelphia; 
and “two gowns, and everything handsome 
about us,” as I added to myself, half-sighing, 
as [mentally reviewed our changes while bu- 
sily filling my chip basket. 

It was just as well worth while to laugh as 
to sigh too, for it was so good tc know that 
father’s loss of fortune and return to the labo- 
rious habits of his youth had not vitally touch- 
ed our happiness. I felt so proud of my par- 
ents, seeing how cheerfully they took up the 
burden of life again, strong in their mutual 
love and integrity. They felt it most for my 
sake, I feared. Will liked the change—the In- 
diana farm suited him exactly. But that their 
“ae dochter”’ should turn out in the world to 
earn her bread, they felt more keenly than I 





did myself. I liked my work as a decorative |’ 


designer; how fortunate that I had prepared 
myseif for it, when studying in the School of 
Design was only a whim and a pastime, and 





| had a pride in showing cenit: my parents’ | vowed in my heart to be ever grateful—enter- | that I met with this accident ?”’ motioning to- 


| true child in energy and cheerfulness, now 


| ed no farther than to say that the stranger's | 


ward his bandaged head. “I cannot feel sure 


that there was some trial for them both. But horse had “behaved badly,” and had thrown of anything since that.” 


I meant not to be separated so far from them | 
| any longer. No, indeed! I had staid in Phil- 
| adelphia to complete the engagements hastily | 
| entered upon there, but now I was determined | 
| to find something to do nearer home. 
| “For it will be home again, and a pleasant 
| one, too,” I meditated, when I had got thus 
| far in my retrospect, sitting down among the | 

chips and taking a thoughtful survey of the 
| little white house befure me. It stood on a 
gentle rise, that varied the somewhat too level 
surface of the rolling prairie land, so called, of 
northern Indiana. <A pretty grove shaded one 
| Side of it, and two bright little lakelets near at 
| hand—muckshaws they call them, from the 
Indian name of their abounding water-lilies— 
brightened the landscape like two clear eyes in 
a face, almost making amends for the lack of 
flowing streams we had been used to. 

The frame house was small, to be sure, but 

it would be pretty enough, I decided, when 
mother had a fair chance with the flowers, 
and vines, and shrubbery, her heart delighted 
in. At present she protested, with a touch of 
| bitterness, she would “‘not put dibble in earth 
| to set one slip of them”’ any more, till the new 
| paling father had promised to erect should be 
| there to protect them; wandering animals of 
| various kinds having so often made assault 
| upon her precious plants, that she averred 
' they were making her life a burden to her. 
I sat, Marius-like, among the outskirts of 
the woodpile awhile longer than I need have 
done, rambling off into these and various other 
thoughts, till a quick little rap of mother’s 
finger on the winduw-pane recalled me with a 
Start to my present duty, which I straightway 
hurried to fulfill. By the time the fire was lain 
and kindled, the dancing light of the flames 
was contending on the walls with the last 
gleam of sunset, drawing my shadow upon 
them in likeness of Sairey Gamp’s as I brushed 
up the floor, bedecked—as she in her watch- 
man’s coat—with the attire before described. 

A sound of deliberately advancing hoofs was 
heard on the turf without, and mother ex- 
claimed with a despairing gesture: “There 
comes that old stray mare to finish the last of 
my dahlias! 1+ is hardly worth while to drive 
the creature away again, she comes back so 
soon.’” 

“T'll give her one good fright this time, any- 
how,” I cried out wrathfully, excited -by my 
mother’s wrongs; and suiting the action to 
the word, I suddenly opened the door and 
bounded out with a wild whoop, brandishing 
my broom with a Mrenad-like energy. If the 
old mare had been there, I suppose she would 
quietly have dropped down and died with the 
fright, “and there an end,’’? as Macbeth com- 
fortably expresses it. But, no, no! it was no 
old stray mare, but a siately black horse; and 
on that horse sat a stately rider—*had been 
seated,” I should rather say. 

At the moment of my onslaught he was just 
moving to dismount at our door. The frantic 
bound which that sable steed made as my 
horrible apparition burst out upon him would 
have sufficed to unseat any ordinary horse- 
man. In the case of this unfortunate man, 
just about to quit his saddle at leisurely ease, 
the effect was to swing him off at a tangent, 
which brought his head against our stone 
doorstep, where he lay bleeding and senseless 
at my very fect. The fearful shriek I gave, as 
my victim fell before me, brought mother to 
the door, with a look of alarm which changed 
to horror as she saw the bloody burden at her 
threshold. She comprehended the affair in a 
flash, especially as the frightened horse was 
thundering down the road at a rate the old mare 
had certainly never been capable of in her re- 
motest youth; and—dearest aud best of wo- 
men!—she wasted not a moment in questions, 
reproaches, or lamentations. In full posses 
.Sion of her faculties, she stooped at once to ex- 
amine the stranger’s injuries, while I stood 
stupidly looking on, frozen with horror at the 
sight of the homicide I had committed. 

“Ts he quite dead ?” I gasped out at last. 

“Dead, goosey! no, only stunned,” answer- 
ed mother a little sharply, for her; then look- 
ing up into my face, she softened her tone to a 
motherly, comforting one. “Don’t look so, 
dear. It’s not such a terrible hurt, I hope 
And not your fault more than mine, Frank. 
Run, daughter, and bring warm water, and 
the roll of hnen in my right-hand upper 
drawer. Hand me the scissors first. This is 
a bad cut on his poor head.” 

I made what haste my trembling feet and 
shaking hands could, and when I returned, 
mother bade me prop his head while she put 
away the hair and washed the blood from a 
gaping wound, whicb it frightened me to look 
at, looking more and more anxious the while, 
as no signs of animation still appeared in her 
patient. 

Most fortunately, befure we had time to re- 


alize our inability to take any further meas- 
ures for his relief,a sound of rapidly approach- 
ing wheels announced father and Will’s return, 
while Almira, at the same time, came daw 
dling home from the next neighbor's (two 
miles distant), whither she had withdrawn 
herself to indulge in a gossip with Malvina 
Ann Buster, 

Then there were hurried explanations, into 





p pared for his reception, and he was laid there, 


—with trepidation and an unwilling heart, 


_ him. The great chamber was hurriedly pre- 


beginning to revive enough to speak, but so 
incoherently that his words excited only less 
apprehension than a continued insensibility 
would have done. 

The physician, brought by Will in hot haste, 
shook his head over the rambling utterances 
of his patient, declaring himself for the pres- 
ent unable to determine the exact amount of 
injury he had received, though the wound on 
the head was not of itself serious. So there 
was a day or two of horrid doubt and waiting, 
in which I seemed forever to hear the lament 
of Lamech—“I have slain a man to my hurt, 
and a young man to my undoing.” And 
mother watched me furtively in the intervals 
of her nursing, and tried many a loving strat- 
agem to comfort and reiissure me, though nev- 
er alluding to my being the cause of all this 
trouble; and father and Will, man-like, never 
noticed that anything ailed me, though I kept 
looking at my hair every time I pulled it down 
to see if it had not turned gray, with the trou- 
ble of my mind. 

We knew who our guest was now. Father 
had found, among the papers in the stranger's 
pocket, a letter directed to himself from an old 
and valued friend in Canada, introducing the 
bearer as his son, Robert Ransome; so there 
was a special cause for the anxiety that was 
felt for him, and the rejoicing that ensued 
when the doctor pronounced, at the end of 
two days, that, with care and quiet, he saw no 
reasonable ground for fear of any further ill 
result in the case. 

What a load was lifted from my mind by 
these words! I wanted to kiss the pudgy lit- 
tle doctor’s button-hole of a mouth, as he 
closed it tightly after his oracular words. 

Up to this time [had not seen the stranger, 
except as the senseless man lying at my feet 
in the twilight. Mother had seen how I 
dreaded to enter the sick-room, and made ex- 
cuses to dispense with my help there; but now 
it was necessary I should take some share in 
giving the attention his state required, as fa- 
ther and Will could not spare time to devote 
to him, now that it was no longer absolutely 
necessary that they should, and mother need- 
ed some one to take turns with her in nursing 


him. 
I was ready to do what I could, since those 


worst fears were dispelled, and obeyed mother 


it is true, but with outward alacrity—when 
she summoned me to sit for an hour or two in 
Mr. Ransome’s room on the morning of the 
third day after his accident. 

She gave me some whispered directions 
about his medicine, outside the door, told me 
he was asleep, and would probably when he 
awakened hardly speak to me, as he seemed 
disinclined to talk. I was to be quiet and dis- 
creet, and not chatter. 

“Indeed, I’m not likely,” I said to myself, 
repressing a little shudder as I entered the 
room. It was a pleasant, south-looking cham- 
ber, bright with pleasant reflections of sun- 
light in spite of the shaded windows. I look- 
ed round the room, took note of the array of 
phials and cups on the white covered stand, 
noiselessly arranged ‘the brands of the cheer- 
ful little wood fire, and added a fresh stick; 
then, setting my teeth, I turned and went slow- 
ly up to the bed to survey the man I had so 
nearly made a finish of. He looked so pale 
and helpless lying there, with his closed eyes 
and bandaged head, that I began to pity him. 
Up to this moment I had detested him. What 
did he mean, I asked myself in unreasonable 
anger, by riding up to our house in that way, 
making me think he was an old stray mare? 
I had no patience with such folly—getting 
himself pitched off on a strange door-step like 
a sack of wheat! Now I began to feel moth- 
erly kindness towards his weakness, and to say: 
“Poor fellow! he couldn’t help it, after all.” I 
surveyed him. He looked very large and long 
stretched out there. I was but a mite of a 
creature compared with him; but little as I 
was, I had brought him down at the first shot. 
It began to look funny to me for the first time. 
As I thought of myself bouncing out from am- 
bush and striking down my quarry, I began 
to bubble all over with laughter, so that I had 
to put down my face in my hands and shake 
my head and bite my lips hard to keep it from 
breaking out audibly. 

‘Please give me a drink,” said a low voice 
from the bed at that moment, startling me 
from my untimely mirth with the suddenness 
of a thunderclap; and I looked up to meet two 
bright brown eyes riveted on me with a very 
curious expression. He kept looking at me 

while I gave him what he asked for, so per- 
sistently, that a pang of fear struck me that 
he recognized me as his fue, and was about to 
denounce me. But he only said: “Thank you. 
I have a new nurse, I believe.” 

“I am Mr. Ferguson’s daughter Frances, and 
I am glad to see you better, Mr. Ransome.” 
Very steadily and innocently I said it, hasten- 
ing to add: “The doctor says you are to be 
kept quiet as possible, and not to talk.’’ 

Mr. Ransome was apparently not used to 
obeying doctors. He went on speaking quite 








which mother—with a goudness for which I 


composedly, in spite of his weakened voice. 





“Was it here at this house, Miss Ferguson, 


“You were certainly thrown from your horse 
in front of this very house,” I answered, think- 
ing how very sure I was of that matter. 

“And the apparition which frightened my 


| horseandme? I begin to remember about that 
; now. Who or what was it, do you know?” 


It was anything but pleasant to be cornered 
by that question the first thing! “Some one 
opened the door suddenly, I believe;” it came 
out very reluctantly. “*But now you must take 
your medicine, and really not speak another 
word.” And I administered the draught, and 
shifted the pillows, and brushed up the hearth, 
and moved hither and yon in the room, set- 
tling down at last upon a chair at some dis- 
tance from the bed, in hopes that the subject 
was bustled out of his head. No, the irrepres- 
sible young man began again, the moment I 
ceased moving about, 

“It was not the door opening, I think. Black 
Ranger is not disturbed by a trifle. But it 
was the oddest looking creature charged out 
at me; and such a yell it gave! Was it a 
crazy person, Miss Ferguson ?”’ 

Was I going to eat humble pie and confess 
myself the creature, the crazy person, spoken 
of by this man, whose bright brown eyes, 
watching me so steadly, hid in them, I fancied, 
such possibilities of scornful laughter? No, I 
could not. 

“The person who was so unfortunate as to 
startle your horse is not insane, Mr. Ransome, 
though she acts very wildly and oddly some- 
times. She is a poor relation of our family 
who happened to be here that day. No lie 
there,” I added mentally, turning on con- 
science as she gave me a disagreeable prick; 
and I went on with cold dignity: “We are 
exceedingly sorry about the whole unfortunate 
affair, Mr. Ransome. That is, mother and I, 
who were the only ones present when our rel- 
ative took the sudden whim of driving away 
a strange animal she thought she heard out- 
side. If you will kindly forget it, or at least 
ignore it, it will be a real kindness on the 
poor woman’s account.” 

Oh, conscience, conscience! why did you 
not prick me harder befure I said it? When 
he assented with courteous gravity, making 
light of the accident, which he said had only 
impaired a few days of his stay my father had 
kindly invited him to make in Indiana with 
us, and submitted to the silence I again rec- 
ommended, [ set to work at my crocheting 
with burning cheeks, and heart lyiug in my 
bosom like a lump of lead. Now I realized 
that I might have owned up at first at the 
cost of trifling mortification, but this lie! it 
would be a thousand times worse to confess 
this too. So I said nothing. Nothing when 
father and Wiil discussed with our convales- 
cing patient the merits of Black Ranger (long 
since installed in our stable), and condoled 
with him on the vice of skittishness, which 
had caused bis accident, as one of.the worst 
tricks the horse could have; remarks which 
Mr. Ransome received impassively, never 
tempted into defending his horse’s character. 
Nothing, through the days that followed his 
recovery, when every one discovered in him 
some trait of pleasantness or kindness, of keen 
intelligence, that would have made the visit 
of his a time of great enjoyment to me as to 
others, had it not been for the thought of that 
ugly bit of deceit lying coiled like a snake 
under the flowery pleasantness of time. 

Mother taxed me with not seeming like my- 
self. That might well be, but I did not tell 
her why. I never saw her show so sudden a 
friendship for any one as for Robert Ransome; 
but I did not wonder at it, for his manner to 
her was most ingratiating—sonlike, almost 
lover-like. It was no doubt the memory of 
his own mother, long lost, that made his heart 
go out soto our dear, sweet house mother; 
and on her part, to hear her say “Robert” was 
as good as a legal instrument of adoption. 


He was rather grave in his manner, but 
when anything was said that pleased him, 
his sober face would sparkle out with a sur- 
prising brightness. In the same way, from 
his quiet, serious talk would flash out some 
bit of humor, surprising one with the sudden- 
ness of its fun. 

Laughing did not come so easily as usual 
to my lips that week; but one evening—we 
chanced to be alone just then—he was telling 
me some little incident of Canada life in 
which an old Yorkshire man figured, whose 
remarks he gave with so comical an imitation 
of the old man’s odd dialect and stolid siare, 
that I was surprised into a sudden laugh, so 
hearty that—my old trick—I put my face 
down in my hands, swaying myself about as 
I laughed. 

Mr. Ransome broke off suddenly to say, 
“There! that is just the way you were laugh- 
ing, Miss Frank, when | opened my eyes on 
you, sitting at my bedside. Do tell me now 
what you were laughing about that day. 
Confess you were amused by the thought of 
my ludicrous appearance when I was so sud- 
denly dismounted by that mysterious relative 
of yours—the one that is not crazy, only a 
little wild and odd.” 

I was sober evough before he had got thus 
far, and stood up suddenly, making up my 








“Mr. Ransome,” I began with a trembling 
voice; but just then in came Will. 

“Come, Robert,” he called out, “won’t you 
come down to the lime-kiln with me? It is 
my watch till midnight, and it would be a 
splendid help to have you with me an hour 
ortwo. You come, too, Frank,” he contin- 
ued, turning to me, “You can roast apples 
and sweet potatoes for us; and it will be as 
good as a picnic.” 

I shook my head, but Mr. Ransome per- 
suaded me, “Come and take a lvok at it, at 
least,” said he; “and as soon as you are cold 
or tired I will bring you back again, you 
kuow.’’ 

“Yes, come along,” said Will. “Don’t both- 
er me about wraps, for it is time I was there’ 
now. Here, this will keep you warm;” and 
snatching down his red comforter from a nail 
in the closet, he bundled it about my head 
and neck, called out a word of explanation to’ 
mother, and carried me off between them 

I went quite silently, feeling as if not a 
word would come till that bitter bit of con- 
fession should be over. 

A little bluff rose near the margin of the 
larger of our two “mucishaws,”’ and in its 
side father had built our lime-kiln. It was 
fully alight to-night. Bright flames quivered 
and leaped from the glowing, red-hot blocks 
of marble that heaped it; and as we drew 
near we heard the iron door of the furnace 
open with a clang, and a black figure, outlined 
on its intolerable glow, threw in great logs to 
feed the roaring monster cradled there. Will 
hurried on, to announce his coming and dis- 
miss the workman who was tending it, and 
Mr. Ransome and I sat down on a log just far 
enough off to give us a good view of the 
great torch that lighted up the surrounding 
shadows so picturesquely. ‘The moon was just 
rising, and her pure silver light mingled and 
yet contrasted with the red, earthly glow of 
the kiln with a wonderful effect. 

“That fierce furnace glow reminds one of 
Schiller’s ballad of ‘Fridolen’ ; does it not, Miss 
Frank ?”’ said my companion presently. My 
reply was not to the point. 

“Mr. Ransome,” I bolted out with ungra- 
cious bluntness, “I told you an untruth the 
other day. There was no poor relation con- 
cerned in your accident but myself. It was I 
that ran out and frightened your horse and 


nearly killed you.” 
There, it was done now; no taking the words 


back again. I sat looking off at the moonlit 
waters of the lakelet, with my heart beating 
fast and heavily. Silence continued, till at 
last 1 looked up at my companion, wishing he 
would make some kind of an answer, be it 
what it might. He was looking full at me 
aud smiling too, but the light in his eyes look- 
ed like kindness, not scorn. 

“Do you think Idid not know that before ?” 
he said quietly then. 

“You knew all the time I was a—?”’ 

“Stop,” he interposed. “I don’t call my 
friends names, if you please. I did not feel 
sure at first that it was you, though you soon 
fitted into the likeness of the instantaneous 
photograph my brain took of you as I fell. It 
did not need this”’—he touched lightly the 
scarf wound round my head—‘‘to complete 
the likeness, though it is the exact frame my 
picture was set in, little bright curls at the 
edge,andall. Why’—he hesitated, and broke 
into a brighter smile; “‘why, you creature of 
fire and air, who else could it be?” 

I felt half choked with conflicting emotions. 
The more he put aside the consideration of 
that falsehood, the meaner it looked to me by 
the very knowledge of its uselessness. 

“I tuld that precious lie for nothing, then,” 
I muttered bitterly. 

“Miss Frank, don’t be morbid,” said Mr. 
Ransome, looking at me attentively. “Do not 
charge your candid soul with a lie, because of 
a hastily uttered, quickly repented word. 
How often in these few days I have seen this 
confession springing to your lips, your face 
spoke for you so plainly! And I see now,’ 
he continued, smiling again, “that it is bitter 
enough to you, to expiate a greater fault than 
that. Now forget it.’’ 

Will’s jolly call sounded just then, sammon- 
ing us, and we gathered round the kiln-fire, 
which glowed warm and ruddy through the 
increasing chill of the autumnal evening. I 
felt that confession and absolution had proved 
what our good Pennsylvania friend called the 
water cure, “a powerful, potential, remedial 
agency.” Never, since Eve’s time, were apples 
so nectarous as those we roasted that night; 
never did sweet potatoes and sugar corn com- 
pose so Paradisiacal a picnic feast. We talk- 
ed and jested till Will’s laugh startled the 
echoes, and Robert Ransome’s eyes sparkled 
with such bright gayety as I had never seen 
in them yet. And when it grew late, and I 
turned my steps homeward under his guid- 
ance, and silence fell between us as we passed 
slowly through alternate moonlight and shad- 
ow, never had earth and sky worn such a glo- 
ry; never had life seemed so sweet a dream 
and yet so tangible a reality. 

Robert Ransome was to leave us soon. 
That thought loomed before me, growing 
larger and darker with every one of the short 
days succeeding this, and was the only shadow 
on their brightness. It embittered the pleas- 
antness of the last evening of all, when we all 





courage with a great wrench. 


sat talking together in such free comfort as 4 
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family knit together by love often feel, but 
which a stranger’s presence is so apt to mar. 
It pressed upon me so that “when household 
affairs did call me thence,” I did not return 
again to the rest, but sat down on the broad, 
low step on the western side of the house, 
looking out on a crimson sunset. Its glory 
faded away into quiet twilight tints, and I still 
sat there, when Robert Ransome came saun- 
tering round the house with a book in his 
band, and set down on the step, too, quietly 
remarking that it was growing too dark to 
read. 

“JT was interested, too,” he went on present- 
ly, “in the place I happened to open upon in 
this book just now: Bruce’s Travels, you see, 
There is an account. here of a savage tribe, in 
which a gallant recommends himself to his 
chosen one by lying in wait for her with a 
club, with which he fells and carries her off, 
happy but senseless, to her future home, I 
rather like that plan. Kuocking down and 
dragging in was the luckiest thing that ever 
happened to me, I know. If there were only 
a chance of the same kind of result now!” 

He leaned forward and shot a laughing, 
kindling glance into my eyes. 

“Mr. Ransome!” I cried reproachfully ; and 
I covered my face, hurt that he should taunt 
me with the old, painful subject, that had nev- 
er been alluded to since our conversation by 
the lake. And now, in his last evening, too! 

“Frank, Frank!’ he murmured close to my 
ear, in a voice all changed from its gay tones, 
“will you keep what you have won? I love 
you, Frank. Speak to me, dearest.” 

Speak to him, indeed! Oh, I did not know 
Iloved him! It was new as a thing that mo- 
ment born, yet old enough to embrace all of 
life I had or ever could have. Was that to be 
brought to words all in a moment ? 

No, it was not till after this that there was 
aregular answer to a more regularly framed 
question; aud,then it was:— 

“On condition that you never again twit me 
upon my method of winning a husband, dur- 
ing the whole of our two lives.” 

“Our one life, dearest.” 

So it happened that my husband has never 
yet told me the name of the smart people who 
originated my method, nor whether he read of 
them in Bruce or anywhere else. It has been 
eminently successful, my method, though I 
cannot unreservedly recommend it in all 
eases. But the happiness of a most happy life 
is what it has brought to Robert aud me. 





THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

[A valuable official statement from the Annual Re- 
port of the Board ot Public Schools in St. Louis, just 
published.} 

That which theory establishes and experi- 
ence verifies may be safely followed. The co- 
education of the sexes within the limits of 
certain ages and within certain sections of the 
United States may be considered approved by 
the two-fold demonstration of theory and prac- 
tice. Whether these limits of age and place 
may be transcended with advantage is a ques- 
tion for practical experiment to solve. Theo- 
ry is in favor of the extension of coéducation 
far beyond present practice, and as a fact the 
latter is creeping along conservatively up to 
the standard of theformer. ‘The admission of 
females into colleges and scientific institutions 
heretofore open exclusively to males is the 
straw on the moving current and tells what is 
coming. It is in accordance with the spirit 
of our institutions to treat women as self-de- 
termining beings, and as less in want of those 
external artificial barriers that were built up 
in such profusion in past times. We give to 
youth of both sexes more privileges or oppor- 
tunities for self-control than are given in the 
Old-World society. Each generation takes a 
step in advance in this respect. 

Occasionally, as in San Francisco, there is a 
returning eddy, which may be caused by the 
unbalanced condition of society found on 
frontiers. Old cities like New York and Bos- 
ton may move very slowly in this direction, 
because of enormous expense required to 
change buildings and school-yards so as to 
adapt them to the wants of “mixed schools.” 
In fact, the small size of school-yards in many 
cities renders this change next to impossible. 
Western cities will take the lead in this mat- 
ter and outstrip the East. Within fifteen 
years the schools of St. Louis have been en- 
tirely remodeled on this plan, and the results 
have proved so admirable that a few remarks 
may be ventured on the experience which 
they furnish. I wish to speak of the effects on 


the school system itself and of the effects upon 


the individual pupils attending. 

I. Economy has been secured through the 
circumstance, that the cvéducation of the 
sexes makes it possible to have better classifi- 
cation, and at the same time larger classes, 
Unless proper grading is interfered with, and 
pupils of widely different attainments brought 
together in the same classes, the separation of 
the sexes requires twice as many teachers to 
teach the same number of pupils. This re- 
mark applies, of course, particularly to sparse- 
ly settled districts. The item of economy is 
very considerable, but is not to be compared 
with the other and greater advantages arising. 

While it is conceded by the opponents of 
coéducation, that primary schools may be 
mixed to advantage, they with one accord op- 


pose the system for schools of a higher grade. 
Now what is singularin our experience, is the 
fact that our High School was the first exper- 
iment on this plan for classes above the pri- 
mary. Economy and better classification 
were the controlling reasons that initiated this 
experiment, and from the High School the sys- 
tem has crept down through all the interme- 
diate grades. What had been found practica- 
ble and satisfactory in the highest grades 
could not long be kept away from the lower 
ones. 

If. 
with the adoption of mixed schools. Our 
change in St. Louis has been so gradual that 
‘we have been able to weigh with the utmost 
exactness every point of comparison between 
the two systems. 

The mixing of the male and female depart- 
ments of a school has always been followed by 
improvement in disciplive; not merely on the 
part of the boys, but on that of the girls as 
well. The rudeness and abandon which pre- 
vails among boys when separate at once gives 
place to self-restraint in the presence of girls. 
The prurient sentimentality engendered by 
educating girls apart from boys is manifested 
by a frivolous and silly bearing when such 
girls are brought into ihe society of the oppo- 
site sex—this disappears almost entirely in 
mixed schools. In its place a quiet self-pus- 
session reigns. The consequence of this isa 
general prevalence of miider forms of disci- 
pline. Boys and girls originating—according 
to nature’s plan—in the same family as broth- 
ers and sisters, their culture should be togeth- 
er, so that the social instincts be saved from 
abnormal, diseased action. The natural de- 
pendence of each individual upon all the rest 
in society should not be prevented by isolat- 
ing one sex from another during the most 
formative stages of growth. 

Ill. Jnstruction is also greatly improved. 
Where the sexes are separate, nethods of in- 
struction are unbalanced and gravitate con- 
tinually toward extremes that may be called 
masculine and feminine. The masculine ex- 
treme is mechanical formalizing in its lowest 
shape, and the merely intellectual trkining on 
its highest side. The feminine extreme is the 
learning-by-rote system on the lower side and 
the superfluity of sentiment in the higher ac- 
tivities. Each needs the other as a counter- 
check, and it is only through their union that 
educational methods attain completeness and 
do not foster one-sidedness in the pupil. We 
find here that mixed schools are noted fur 
the prevalence of a certain healthy tone which 
schools on the separate system lack. More 
rapid progress is the consequence, and we find 
girls making wonderful advances even in 
mathematical studies, while boys seem to take 
hold of literature far better for the influence 
of the female portion of the class. . 

lV. Individual development is, as already 
indicated, far more sound and healthy. It 
has been found that schools kept exclusively for 
girls or boys require a much more strict surveil- 
lance on the part of teachers. The girls con- 
fined by themselves develop the sexual tension 
much earlier, their imagination being the 
reigning faculty and not bridled by intercourse 
with society in its normal form. So it is with 
boys on the other hand. Daily association in 
the class-room prevents this tension and sup- 
plies its place by indifference. Each sex 
testing its strength with the other on an in- 
tellectual plane in the presence of the teacher 
—each one seeing the weakness and strength of 
the other—learns to esteem what is essential 
at its true value. 
capricious fancies and romantic ideals, give 
way for sober judgments not easily deceived 
by mere externals. This is the basis of that 
“quiet self possession’’ before alluded to, and 
it forms the most striking mark of difference 
between the girls or boys educated in mixed 
schools and those educated in schools exclu- 
sively for one sex. 

That the sexual tension be developed as late 
as possible, and that all early love-affairs be 
avoided, is the desideratum, and experience 
has shown that association of the sexes on the 
plane of intellectual contest is the safest course 
to secure this end. 


tion: “Whether the education demanded for 
females should not be different from that for 
males?” for the reason that in our public 
schools education is not carried so far as to in- 
volve this question. Even in its most serious 
form, the agitation going on with reference to 
the admission of females to universities will 
soon settle it. 





Our experience in St. Louis has been entire- 


| ly in favor of the coéducation of the sexes in 
all the respects mentioned and in many other | 


| 
| 





minor ones, 

An old-prayer book, containing marginal 
notes from the hand of Martin Luther, was re- 
cently sold for two hundred florins at Stutt- 
gart. 


A BERLIN correspondent s‘ates that an ex- 
ceedingly interesting discovery was recently 
made near Holler, in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. A workman of that place 
found, about a fortnight ago, no less than 378 
Roman coins, besides several urns, not far 
from the village, and only a few feet below 
the surface of the soil. The coins belong to 
the reigns of Vespasian, Domitian Nerva Tra- 
jan, Adrian, Antoninus, Aurelius, Commodus, 
Divus Verus, Diocletian, Diva Faustina, Chris- 
pina, Augusta, ete. 


. o ! 
IT omit here the consideration of the ques- | 


Discipline has improved continually 


Sudden likes and dislikes, | 








CONVENIENT HOME DIRECTIONS. | 


Cleaning Old Brass —The best liquid to | 
clean old brass is a solution of oxalic acid. 
To Make Flat-Irons Smooth.—Rub them | 
with clean lard, and wipe dry; or, rabbing | 
them with a little beeswax while hot will have | 
the desired effect. 

To Wash Oil Cloths—Use a sponge and 
warm water. The sponge is much better 
than a cloth, as it leaves no lint. It is also | 
very nice for cleaning wood-work. 

Rose Oil.—Put any quantity of dried rose | 
leaves into an earthenware pipkin, cover them | 
with olive oil, and keep hot for some hours. 
The oil will extract both odor and color. 

To Clean Velvet—Wet a cloth and put it | 
over a hot flat-iron, and a dry one over that, | 
then draw the velvet across it, brushing it at | 
the same time with a soft brush, and it will 
look as nice as new. 





To Whiten Piano Keys.—The ivory keys 
of a piano which have become yellow may be 
made white again by washing them with a | 
sponge with diluted sulphurous acid, or a so- | 
lution of hyposulphate of soda, and expose 
to the sun. 

To Bleach White Silks or Flannel—Wash 
the articles clean, rinse in suds, and smoke 
with brimstone while wet; the silk must be 
brushed or washed with a sponge; if rubbed | 
it will never press smoothly; expose the goods | 
to the air, and the odor will soon pass off. 


Another Method of Removing Mildew.— 
Pour one quart of boiling water on two 
ounces of chloride of lime, and strain through 
a cloth; then add three quarts of cold water. 
Let the articles stand in this twelve hours, 
then rinse thoroughly. It will not injure the 
cloth. 


Stopping Holes in Furniture. —Take good 
glue and boil with water toa clear, thin liquid. 
Mix with the sawdust of the same wood, or 
of other wood of the same color of the furni- 
ture, to a paste. While hot, cover the rough 
wood or holes with this, when dry, scrape and 
polish. “ 

Common Hard Soap.—Put in an iron ket- 
tle tive pounds un-lacked lime, tive pounds 
soda, and threesa ons of soft wa er; let it soak 
over night; in the morning pour off the wa- 
ter, then add three and a half pounds of 
grease, boil till thick, turn into a pan until 
cool, and then cut into bars. 


To Make Cloth Water-proof—lIn a pail of 
soft water put half a pound of sugar of lead, 
half a pound of alum; stir this at intervals 
until it becomes cool; then pour it into anoth- 
er pail and put the garment therein, and let 
it be in for twenty-four hours, and then hang 
it up to dry without wringing it. 


Cleansing Blankets.—Put two large table- 
spoonfuls of borax and a pint of soap into a 
tub of cold water. When dissolved put in a 
pair of blankets, and let them remain over 
night. Next day rub and drain them out, 
and rinse thoroughly in two waters, and hang 
them outto dry. Do not wring them. 

To Clean Feathers.—Dissolve four ounces 
of white soap, cut small, in four pounds of 
water, moderately hot, in a basin, and make’ 
the solution into a lather by beating with a 
small rod. ‘Then introduce the feathers, and 
rub them well with the hands for five min- 
utes. They are next to be washed in clean 
water as hot as the hand can bear it. 





HUMOROUS. — 


A poor place—the alms-house, 
A snug place—the county-jail. 
It doesn’t hurt snuff to pinch it. 
New name for tight boots—corn cribs. 


Which side of a horse invariably has the 
most hairon? The outside. 


‘WHEELER & 








“I wonder what causes my eyes to be so 
weak ?” said afop toagentleman. “They are 
in a weak place,” replied the latter. 


A young candidate for the legal profession 
was asked what he should first do when em- 
ployed to bring an action. ‘‘Ask for money 
on account.” He passed. 


A Hibernian gentleman, when told by his 
nephew that he had just entered college with 
a view to the church, said: “I hope that I 
may live to hear you preach my funeral ser- 
mon.” 


A country paper, speaking of the street or- 





gan playing of a soldier without arms, who 
worked the crank with his feet, happily says: | 
“His playing was far above the usual average; 

he threw his whole sole into it.” | 


A lady having accidentally broken her smell- | 
ing-bottle, her husband, who was very petu- 
lant, said to her, “I declare, my dear, every- 
thing that belongs to you is more or less brok- 
en.” “True,” replied the lady; “for even you 
are a little cracked.” 


A thick-héaded squire, being worsted by | 
Sydney Smith in an argument, took his re- | 
venge by exclaiming: “If I had ason who was | 
an idiot, by Jove, I'd make him a parson!” 
“Very probable,” replied Sydney; ‘but I see | 
your father was of a different mind.” 


bor met an old man, and remarked that it was 
very hot. “Yes,” said Joe; “if it wasn’t for | 
one thing, I should say we were going to have | 


| athaw.” ‘*What is that ?’’ inquired the friend. | 


| 
| 
| 
One exceedingly warm day in June a neigh- | 
' 
| 
| 
! 
! 
“There’s nothing froze,’ said Joe. | 

' 


A witty clergyman, accosted by an old ac- | 
quaintance by the name of Cobb, rephed,“I | 
don’t know you, sir.” “My name is Cobb,” | 


| rejoined the man, who was about half-seas | 





over. “Ah, sir,’ replied the clergyman, “you | 
have so much corn on you that I did not see | 
the cob.” 


“What are you disturbing the whole hpuse 
with your yells in this way for?’ demanded a 
New Jersey landlord of a guest whom he 
found Jate at night seemingly in pursuit of 
invisible foes, and yelling at the top of his 
voice. “I’m shouting; the battle-cry of flea- 
dom,” answered the guest, as he went ahead 
with his search and his yells. , 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby briags professional skill and experience to 


| bear upon the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Oftice--579 Tremont Strect 
near Union Park, , Boston. 
Office Hours from WO A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sunday» excepted. ly Jan, 15. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinies at 
Bellevue Hoxpital, the Eye aud Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. ‘They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Intirmary, which treats about 


| seven thousand patients annually. 


For announcements and particulars address the See- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 

PICTURE FRAMES, 
No. 148 Eliot Street, 

(Between Tremon: ond Pleasant Sts.) 

The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 27. 


’ ’ 
WILSON'’S 
IS UNQUESTIONA- 
. BLY the best known and 
{* mast trorough!y tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 

ight, and the most pop- 
ular. 


— 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius uve been aeverted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

iTS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present *‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’'S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It auswers t.e wants of 
the household completely, It has received the HIGH. 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

C4?" Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments: terms 
favorable. Apply to 

li. C. LI AW DEN, Agent, 
Ollice, No, 22% Washington Strect. Boston, 
Mar, 25. ly 






J. M. THRESHER. 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


June 24. 6m 
E. G, STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEVANCERS, 

No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Versonal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Epwakp G. Srevens, Marky E, Srreverss. 
Jan. 21. tf 


A.M. McPHAIL & CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


oresceme — ‘ 
| 5a Do Oa 8 BY) 

New Scales, new Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to’ Let, 





CALL AND EXAMINE. 
3S5 Washingion st., 
BOSTON. ly 


May 27 
,« THE 
St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 
A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 


Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, per year, ......0..seeeeee eee 8.00 
PO GOs ccicccccccencscsesestenavcessese eas $11.00 
PGND cesrccecceecccoressressenereoress ss 15.00 


Ninecopies per year, and one to getter-up ofclub 18.00 
Twelve “ . " ” - 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy. 
Address 
MARGARINI Ls. JcoriNnsOon, 


407 North 4th Sireet, $1. Louis, Mo. 
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DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OK COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square, and examine the Piano that 
we will sell by paying $1 per day for one year; being 
an elegantly carved rosewood case, Seven Octave, 
Over Strung, Full size Piano, with improved Harp. 

Also the Piano that we sell for 8120 ¢ sh, or "bias 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, 
ness and quality of tone surpasses any no in the 
_ fs 

great variety of Second-hand Pianos and 
from all the Petacipal 
— san. P 

Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. apes 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year. with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be.sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Ce, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


Organs, 
makers, for sale for half the 


| TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorveys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


| C. W. Torwen, Ii. R. Cueyey. 
| June 24. ly 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


| PUBLISHED BY 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
‘ tion. 
No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the . 


Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


vo. 3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859, 

No. i. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. IOAR—Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

No.7, JOUN UOOKER—"The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 


men.”’ Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 
For sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, B8ston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
Ga?" Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “Tne Sunsecrion of Women.” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18, 


MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 

pene ged and dealer_in Decaleomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, ete. 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. Wax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvemente. 
Foliage, by an eutirely new process, taught in one les- 
on. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Washington cues. 

May 27. y 





F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic Voor, 

S.C. VooL. ly May 27. 
Ek. D. SPEAR, M. D.. 
THE OLD [INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 723 
| Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FalLkp To BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR, 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28. 


W. F. STONE, 
| DENTIST, 


} No. 25 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Jane 24 om May 2). Over Chandler's, room No. 10. 3m 
H. H. & TT. W. CARTER, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Mussgpucteut Maude to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
June 1, 3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. Om 








THE FOLLOWING 


Tile 


INTERESTING 


CUT REPRESENTS 


GAME OF 


RING QUOITS, 
With Ten Pins. 
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THE IMPLEME 
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NTS 


consist of teu pins, neatiy painted and numbered from five to fifty, one post without number to mark 
pitcher's stand, and five heavy metailic rings for pitching, with a patent slate for keeping the score, 


which are neatly packed in a wooden ca+e with slide co 
D. i. 
Manufacture several diffvrent zrades o Ring Quoit 


Aies<rs. 


ver ready for transportation. 


BROOKS & BRO., of Boston, 


cow—ot ‘~ -Juné 3. 
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“JUST LIKE A WOMAN.” 

Ata recent meeting of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s Club the right use of words was consid- 
ered; and it came out in the course of the 
discussion that even to words in frequent use 
there were as many shades of meaning as 
there were persons using them. That, as no 
two persons looking at any object see precisely 
the same object, so no two persons using any 
word mean by it precisely the same thing. 

I had an illustration of the principle on my 
way home trom calling on a friend this morn- 
ing. The car had stopped at a corner to take 
in a dreamy-eyed, sad-faced woman, who, after 
riding some half dozen blocks, started up 
with a bewildered look, and beckoning to 
the conductor, said, “I think I am going the 
wrong way.” “Where do you want to go?” 
he asked. “To Greenwood.” “This car has 
just come from there; you must take one 
going the other way.” “ Just like a woman!” 
muttered a man in frontof me; “I never saw 
one yet that knew the points of the compass.” 
Wincing a little at this wholesale criticism— 
which is not, however, quite just, for by the 
time I have spent amonth in a place, I almost 
always know the points of the compass—and 
trying to recall what I once said about the 
sense of where, which men as a sex have and 
women have not, my attention was arrested 
by the conversation of a couple of young 

- men seated near me. One had just asked the 
other about a mutual acquaintance. “Fred? 
No, I haven’t seen him for a long time. He’s 
too womanish to suit my taste.” “Womanish! 
I thought he was one of the pluckiest fellows 
going.” “May be, but a fellow who won’t smoke 
nor take a drink, and looks glumif you happen 
to use an oath, is too fine for every-day use, and 
had better stay at home with his ma.’”’ Here the 
young man sprang from the car and left me 
pondering on this new definition of the word 
“womanish.” 

My cogitations were interrupted by my catch- 
ing the thread ofa conversation that had been 
going on for some time in low tones behind me. 
The names of Shakspeare, Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Browning, indicated an acquaintance 
with good literature, and a moment’s attention 
showed that they were discussing the heroines 
of these authors, with a view of determining 
which had the truest appreciation of womanly 
character. 

Stealing a glance at the speakers I found 
them to be gentlemanly-looking men, in mid- 
dle life, with faces not quite unknown to me, 
one of them being a clergyman, the other a 
prominent journalist whom I had occasion- 
ally met. 

“Comparatively few authors,” said one, “give 
usin their works anything better than the 
average woman of the period in which they 
live. They draw portraits of the women 
they meet in society, not ideal heads,’’ 

“And yet,” replied his companion, “it is 
beautiful ideals that the world needs. Do you 
remember that fine passage in one of the 
letters of Mendelssohn’s father? “‘I hope, my 
son, whatever else you may lack in life, that 
you may never lack the inspiration of beautiful 
ideals.’ Neither peoples nor individuals ever 
rise above their ideals, and the novelist who 
merely copies men and women as he finds them 
is not in the best sense an artist.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” said the other,’’ 
that there is no one thing that is so sure a meas- 
ure of a man’s moral character as his estimate of 
women? If that is low his aims in life will be 
low. His aspirations will lack wings. No- 
where does Browning’s genius show with 
such splendor as in his delineations of female 
character; and no aspect in the life of Jesus 
touches me so deeply, as that revealed in the 
brief glimpses of his relations to women, the 

. tenderness of his admonition to the erring and 
outcast. He of all men who have ever lived 
seems to have had most of the womanly in 
his character, hence his beautiful life of self- 
abnegation and self-sacrifice.” 

“Pearl street,’ shouted the conductor. I 
was sorry to lose the rest of the conversation ; 
but seated in my room, I recailed the incidents 
of my ride with no little interest. Hardly 
any word in the language is so bandied about 
as that one, womanly, and how the changes 
are rung upon it—unwomanly, womanish, just 
like a woman,etec. Of course we cannot com- 
pel people to change their definition of the 
word, at least not at once; but little by little 
I hope it will come to stand for a much more 
beautiful fact in the future than it has done in 
the past; and in the meantime do not let us 
be frightened at the word unwomanly, but 
only at unwomanliness. What any virtuous 
and cultivated woman will do deliberately is 
not unwomanly. She may be led into mis- 
takes, but as sheis a thinker she will not stay 
misled; as she is true to her instincts, she will 
preserve the womanly characteristics in every 
determinate act of her life. Woman will go 
into the halls of legislation, the councils of 
science, the chambers of commerce, and the 
competitions of literature and art, but she 
will not leave behind her delicate instincts, 
nor will she carry with her the weakness of 
her undeveloped past. What any subject of 
God may do, she has the right to attempt, 
and to do it if she can. It is not what she 
does, but her way of doing it, that can render 
hér unwomap!y. Falsehood, cowardice, im- 
purity, rudeness, cruelty to the weak, syco- 





| phancy to the great, are alike destructive to wo- 
manhood and to manhood. The vices, like 
the virtues, bave no sex. A man has no more 
right to be brutal than has a woman; and 
a woman is under no more obligations to be 
modest than is a man. If prostituting the 
noble gift of speech to profanity, stultifying 
the brain with stimulants, polluting the 
mouth with tobacco, seem more shocking in 
her than in him, it only shows how much 
| more familiar it has become in him, but the 
offense against a God-given humanity is as 
great in one case as inthe other. Not till 


} 


swept, not till education and public opinion 
give free scope to her aspirations, not till she 
has time and opportunity to work out the 
problem of herself, shall we know how far 
man and tradition have wronged her, or 
where God and nature have set the bounds of 
her career. In the meantime let us aim at 
our best, making to-day’s ideal to-morrow’s 
realization, and each day’s living and aspiring 
an advance upon its predecessor. So shall 
we worthily define womanhood and give to 
the term womanly a nobler significance. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 
No. 375 PEARL St., BROOKLYN. 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Nearly two years ago, when Miss Belle West- 
fall was appointed principal of the Second Dis- 
trict School of this city, the Woman’s Advo- 
cate commended the action of our school board, 
and stated also that ere long not only the said 
board, but also the citizens of Dayton, would 
ascertain by experience that women princi- 
pals, if thoroughly qualified, would prove as 
competent as men. 

We are glad to be able to say now that the 
“logic of events’’ has proved the truth of our 
prophecy. Miss Westfall deserves “honorable 
mention” both for her learning and talents, 
and for the extraordinary nerve displayed in 
confidently assuming the charge of more than 
six hundred pupils. 

The manner in which she has discharged the 
duties incumbent thereon has prepared the 
way for others of her sex. The Dayton school 
board, to their praise and honor be it spoken 
and written, appointed, at their last regular 
meeting, the following principals for the en- 
suing year: 1st District, Miss Tillie B. Wilson ; 
2d, Miss Belle Westfall; 3d, Miss Mary Ma- 
hew; 4th, Miss Ella 8S. Blaine; 5th, Miss Lucy 
Brown; 6th, Miss Emma Brown; 7th, Miss 
Hester Weidner. 

Of the sixty-five subordinate teachers fifty- 
eight are women. The appointments for the 
Central High School include three women 
teachers. 

When the Advocate and JouRNAL were 
consolidated, about a year ago, some of our 
friends were of opinion that the cause would 
suffer in this city for want of “local agitation.” 
It may have suffered, but certainly the seed 
sown in former years is now bearing fruit, and 
the “leaven of righteousness and justice’’ is 
still working here and producing beneficial re- 
sults. Take fresh courage, friends; toil on 
until the social, legal and political equality of 
the sexes shall be acknowledged. 

“Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 


Dayton, O., July 1, 1871. J.J. B 





JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, that women cannot be appointed as 
justices of the peace, is exciting no small com- 
ment and criticism. Hon, Samuel E. Sewall is 
preparing a paper to show the worthlessness 
of the decision, And in Tuesday’s Advertiser, 
Elizur Wright has published his opinion of the 
decision and suggested a novel way of teach- 
ing the Supreme Court that women may consti- 
tutionally be elected as “officers,” “for public 
employments.” 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 

Article XX. of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts reads, ‘‘No person 
shail have the right to vote, or be eligible to 
office undemthe Constitution of this Common- 
wealth, who shall not be able to read the Con- 
stitution in the English language, and write 
his name, &c.” The necessity and wisdom of 
this amendment have been a good deal doubt- 
ed, and probably more and more ever since its 
adoption. And now come. the six justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court with an opinion 
which, if it is worthy of any respect, is a new 
argument against it. And it is a clincher, if 
the ability to read the Constitution is ever to be 
tried on that instrument. 

The Governor, being able to read the Consti- 
tution, and doubtless having read it carefully, 
knows very well that by the solemn ordination 
of the people in that instrument, whatever cus- 
tom may hold or lawyers say to the contrary, 
“all the inhabitants of this Commonwealth, 
having such qualifications as they [the inhabi- 
tants, and not merely the male inhabitants] 
shall establish by their frame of government, 
have an equal right to elect officers, and to be 
elected, for public employments.” And being 
able to read, he knows équally well that “the 
frame of government” as it stands, presumably 
ratified by the votes of women as well as men, 
establishes as a qualification for voting that 
the inhabitant shall be a “male.”’ No mat- 
ter whether this was done by male-volence 
or benevolence; here is the end of it. No 
such qualification is established as to the in- 
habitant ‘‘to be elected for public employ- 
ments.” Supposing the males did cheat the 
females of their right to vote; it by no means 
follows that they either cheated or. meant to 
cheat themselves of the right to vote for any 
inhabitant they pleased. As to the passive 
part of the business, “being elected for public 
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employments,’ the Constitution asserts, with- 
out any qualification, the equal rights of all in- 
habitants of this Commonwealth, and forbids 
the General Court to make any law repugnant 
to this. Knowing all this, the Governor nomi- 
nated two women as justices of the peace. 

One can hardly see the use of being able to 
read the Constitution, if there was any occa- 
sion tor the Governor’s Council to ask whether 
they could constitutionally confirm this nomi- 
nation. But it seems that two of them, being 
lawyers, were haunted with the suspicion that 
the justices of the Supreme Judicial Court,who 
were also lawyers, might hereafter pronounce 
the acts of these female justices illegal and in- 
| valid, which of course would be awkward and 
inconvenient. They constitutionally seized 
“the solemn oceasion” to require the opinion 
of these justices in advance, and their suspi- 
cions were fully confirmed. ‘The professional 
belief in the omnipotence of custom as law, as 
has been shown over and over in history, dis- 
qualifies the average lawyer to interpret a writ- 
ten constitution. If its words run counter to 
custom, no matter how plain they are, they 
are of no effect with him. With his interpre- 
tation, it might as well not have been written, 
for custom is omnipotent over it. And it is 
worse than useless for any lay reader to read 
it, for it can only lead—such is poor. human 
nature—to contempt of court, an offense se- 
verely punishable in court, and not courteous 
out of it. 

It is plain enough that if the people submit 
to this dictation of the court, denying the right 
of the Governor and Council to appoint female 
justices, and the right of the appointees to hold 
the office. the Constitution is no longer worth 
a straw, if it ever was. It is impossible that its 
words shall have any meaning except what 
custom, of which courts only are judges, gives 
them. Whatever they may think of the right 
or value of suffrage to women, are the men of 
this Commonwealth—even the lawyers—quite 
ready to alienate their right as “males” to elect 
worthy women to office, when they think the 
public would be benefited by employing them ? 
The legal profession is unquestionably a very 
honorable one, and before its lore of legal cus- 
toms the knowledge of the common mind sinks 
out of sight; but in the presence of a written 
constitution, made by the people and for the 
people, defining the principles on which the 
people consent to be governed, all who are able 
to read stand about on the same level. It was 
that they might do so that the Constitution 
was written. If the judges’ opinion is better 
than the Governor's or any other man’s as to 
who may be appointed a justice of the peace, 
the writing is a failure. 

No Briton but a lawyer knows what the 
British constitution is, because it is not writ- 
ten. Is the like true in America? Are six 
lawyers or six high horses to ride over the 
plain words of the written Constitution, tram- 
pling down the rights of the men of Massachu- 
setts and of English grammar as well as of the 
women? As a constitutional “male’’ voter, 
able to read the English language, I wish to 
record my sense of the annoyance of this flat 
contradiction of the plain law of the Constitu- 
tion, and my earnest wish and hope that we 
males may teach the court a salutary lesson by 
electing a worthy female to the highest oftice 
in the Commonwealth. Could anything hap- 
pen more honorable to Massachusetts than if 
one of those ladies, whom the judges have pro- 
nounced incapable of being a justice of the 
peace, should prove herself, as she certainly 
would, if we gave her the opportunity, capable 
of being one of our best Governors? Come, 
brothers, who are really male enough to honor 
your constitutional qualification to vote, you 
know, and so do all the judges, that Julia Ward 
Ilowe would make as good a Governor as any 
candidate yet named. Let us put her name at 
the head of the ticket, and see whether we have 
a Constitution that is worth reading. 

ELIzuR Wriaut. 





July 8, 1871. 


THREE CURIOUS OLD BOOKS. 


Standing yesterday in an antique book-store 
in Boston, my attention was drawn to three 
small, discolored and time-worn books in pa- 
per covers, conspicuously displayed in a show 
case with ancient sermons and other serious 
literature. Being provided with paper and 
pencil, I am able to present to the readers of 
the JouRNAL the general substance of the 
books, by a true copy of each title-page; by 
which they will see the working of the wicked 
leaven called to-day “Woman's Rights,” which, 
like the leaven of bread-making, has a long 
history and an antique origin, like man him- 
self. 

Have our grandmothers, sighing for the good 
old times when “women were content to be 
women,”’ never heard of the “SURPRISING AD- 
VENTURES OF ALMIRA PAUL,” “A young wo- 


the last preceding years, actually served as 
a common sailor on board of English and 
American armed vessels, without a discovery 
of her sex being made. Boston: Printed for 
Mr. Brewster, 1819.’ 

Have the dear old souls never read “Tue 
FEMALE REVIEW,” “Or memories of an 
Americ+n Young Lady whose life and charac- 
ter are peculiarly distinguished, being a Con- 
tinental soldier for nearly three years in the 
late American war; during which time she 
performed the duties of every department 
into which she was called with punctual exact- 
ness, fidelity and honor; and preserved her 
chastity inviolate by the most artful conceal- 
ment of her sex.” 

The name of this heroine of the Revolu- 
tion appears under her portrait on the oppo- 
site page, which shows her to have been a 
very comely woman: ‘‘Deborah Sampson.” 
“Published by H. Mann, 1797.” 

What a dime-novel, sensational look has the 
third and last, “Tur FemaLe MARINE,” “Or 
adventures of Miss Lucy Brewer, a native of 
Plymouth County, Mass, who, after being 
disappointed in love, was induced to wander 
from her native home, and, either by accident 
or design, took up her abode for three years 
at an infamous house in Boston. At length, 





man, who, garbed as a male, has for three of | 


being disgusted with her manner of life, she, 
in the habit of a male, entered as a marine 
on board of the United States frigate, ‘Consti- 
tution, was in the battles with the ‘Guerriere,’ 
‘Java’ ‘Cyane’ and ‘Levant’; and, after 
three years’ faithful service in her country’s 
cause, was honorably discharged without a dis- 
covery of her sex being made.” 

Also, “A continuation of Miss Brewer's ad- 
ventures from the time of her discharge to 
the present day: comprising a journal of a 
tour to New York, and a recent visit to Bos- 
ton clad in her male habiliments.” 

To which is added, “Her serious address to 
the youths of Boston and such as are in the 
habit of visiting the town from the country. 
Fifth edition. Boston: Printed for the pur- 
chaser, 1817.” 

Also, “Moral Reflection,” which came near 
being omitted. 

Is it worse for women to vote for peace, in 
womanly attire, than to fight in army and 
navy in the garb of men? ADA C. BowLEs. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASs. 





LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., June 27, 1871. 

At the close of my last letter, in April, I 
stated that I was about to attend a meeting of 
the Woman Suffrage Executive Committee, to 
be held at Mrs. Hooker’s, and would report. 
Severe illness prevented me from writing fur- 
ther, but I could only have reported that Mrs. 
Hooker stated to us the unwelcome fact that 
for printing tracts, etc., we were in debt to 
the amount of $1600, and that while the print- 
ers had been told to look to her personally for 
their pay, she now wished to throw the burden 
on the Connecticut Association, as she was 
about to give undivided attention to what she 
called her National work. Charles Atwater, 
Esq.,of New Haven, who was present, at once 
contributed $50 towards the liquidation of the 
debt, but how the rest will be secured “‘depo- 
nent saith not.” 

To-day, as I write, the Legislative Commit- 
tee in Hartford are giving a hearing to Rev. 
Olympia*Brown, Mrs. Middlebrook, and, pos- 
sibly, Mrs. Hooker. I was asked to appear, 
but positively declined. I consider the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association no long- 
er neutral, but practically, and in the eyes 
of the public, attached to the “National So- 
ciety,” and as a loyal member of the “Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association,” I wheel out 
of line, and wait for my own colors to come 
along. 

Recently [ came across an old book pub- 
lished in London in 1732, and supposed to 
have been written by Matthew Tyndal. Its 
title was, “Christianity as old as the Creation: 
Or, the Gospel a Republication of the Relig- 
Son of Nature.” Let me give you one extract 
from page 290:— 

Is not deacon a new office under an old 
name, and are not overseers of the poor the 
true Scripture deacons? And what other 
reason can be assigned, why the office of 
Phebe (Rom. 16: 1,) is not rendered dea- 
coness as well as elsewhere deacon, but ‘‘ser- 
vant of the church,” except it be to hinder the 
people from perceiving that there was in the 
days of the Apostles, an order of women who 
had something more to do in the church than 
to sweep it; and who, even at the Council of 
N -% (Can. 19), are reckoned among the cler- 
sy 

This quotation, it will be seen, favors wo- 
man’s right to enter the pulpit. I am glad to 
ba able to add that Mrs. Hooker has occupied 
the desk in Cheny Brothers’ Hall, South Man- 
chester, Conn., to universal acceptance. A 
writer in the Hartford Courant speaks in terms 
of unqualified approbation concerning her as a 
preacher, and if her course in reference to the 
Woman Suffrage cause is but judicious and 
discreet, the people of Connecticut, who so 
honor the Beecher blood in her, will joyfully 
welcome her as a public teacher of Christian- 
ity. PuHEBE A. HANAFORD. 

WOMEN AS COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
[From the Boston Journal!.} 

The proposal by one of the faculty of Wil- 
liams College, at the recent Commencement, 
that women should be admitted to the institu- 
tion as students, has excited very general at- 
tention throughout the country, and it is 
probable that the other colleges will, if not 
publicly, at least privately, take the matter 
into consideration. Opinion on this delicate 
subject is evidently much divided among the 
alumni at Williams, and it will certainly re- 
quire a year’s discussion before either party 
will be content to yield. But the ladies would 
find it infinitely to their advantage if Wil- 
liams, first of our State colleges, should over- 
throw a grand prejudice, and admit them to 
the same walks of learning as their brothers 
and future husbands now tread. If this ven- 
erable and somewhat conservative institution 
should allow the equality of women in this 
case, and should combat the social objections 
made to the presence of the fair sex in the 
groves of Academe, the battle would be over. 
Prof. Bascom seems inclined to fight for his 
proposition, and, indeed, will only encounter 
his main opposition among the alumni. The 
majority of the Faculty, it seems to be ac- 
knowledged, do not consider that the admis- 
sion of women would be a very frightful inno- 
vation. Inasmuch as there are so many “dis- 
tinguished of the land” among the alumni of 
Williams, we shall probably have some elabo- 











rate opinions on the subject during the next 
twelve months. Williams wishes to induce 
greater numbers of students to enter her 
walls; let her open a gate especially for the 
fair, and the one which now serves to admit 
the young men willsoon be much too small, 
It is well to add that the standard of intellec- 
tual and religious culture, high as it is now, 
would be raised almost immediately. 





Picture Frames 
Of every desciption and price for Photographs, Chro- 
mos, Engravings, etc. Old frames regilded, old en- 
etary cleansed equal to new, Passepartout and 
elvet frames in variety on hand, and manufactured 
J.N. LOMBARD, 
22 School St., Boston. 


to order by 
June 3. 13t 


DR. E. H. DANIELS, 
DENTIST. 


19 Tremont Row, 
Junel0. © BOSON. 3m 


White & Goullaud, 
DEALERS IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 








’ 
8G Tremont Street, 
May 27. BOSTON, MASS. tf 


SARGENT HOUSE! 
No. 167 Washington Street, 
(Formerly Morris Brothers’ Opera House.) 
HENRY J. F. SAVAGE, Proprictor. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING HALL. 
June 3. Lodging Rooms for Gentlemen. ly 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


8 
& SEWING MACHINES, 4 


Weed Family Favorite, 
W Wheeler & Wilson, 
Filowe, Etna, 
American, &c., &c., 


I Sold for small installments as low as $5 per 
Month, or may be paid forin Work p mac 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Pecl:,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 


Calkins & Pitman, 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June l0. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


Safe Manufacturers to the U. S. Government. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





Fire-Proot 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


—AND— 
Bank Vaults and Burglar-Proof Safes, 


MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON. 
UNEQUALLED FOR SECURITY. 
THE STEAM SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES, al- 
ways good, are much improved, and 


Are made in the very best manner. 
Are finished in the most approved style. 
Are furnished with the best Dial Locks. 
Are secure in the hottest fire. 
Are free from dampness. 
Are not liable to injury. 
Are inviting in appearance. 
Are every way convenient in use. 
Have never been robbed of a dollar. 
Are adopted by leading capitalists. 
Give the greatest satisfaction. 
Are without an equal in the world. 


Thousands of the Safes made by this company are 
now in use by leading Capitalists and Business Men, 
and give entire satisfaction. 


No Safe made by this Company was ever broken open 
by Burglars, or failed tu protect its contents from Fire. 

The Company uses Unpickable Burglar-Proof Locks, 
and warrant their work, both fire-proof and burglar- 
proof, to give entire satisfaction. 


EXPLANATION. 


The STEAM SAFE has all the securities of ordina- 
ry safes, with the addition of a lining of hermetically 
sealed copper tubes filled with water, which, in case 
of fire, causes steam in the inside of the safe, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to destroy any papers or other 
valuables inside by any fire that ever did or is ever 
likely to occur. Steam, being practically the best 
carrier of heat known, is made use of to carry the heat 
out of these safes as fast asit may enter them from a 
fire outside; and in this way it saves their contents 
from burning. 


THE STEAM SAFE NEEDED. 


Over 80 safes utterly failed in the great fire in Port- 
land, and in nearly every severe fire, more or less of 
the ordinary safes are proved utterly worthless. In 
the recent fire in Manchester, N. H., $6000 in bonds 
were destroyed in Mr. Clark’s safe. Hundreds of safes 
in the fires that occurred throughout the South dur- 
ing the war utterly failed. Similar instances are fre- 
quently occurring, showing the great need of the bet- 
ter security afforded by the Steam Safe. 


Boston, 51 & 53 Sudbury, cor. Bowker St. 
New York, 300 Broadway. 
Baltimore, 131 West Baltimore St. 
Philadel phia, 32 South Fourth St. 
May 20. tf 
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